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INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 


Statement by National Director 


"THERE SEEMS TO BE a fairly widespread opinion that the Institute of Social 
Order has been disbanded and that the future activities of the Society in 

the social apostolate will be extremely limited. Because this opinion is both 

erroneous and harmful, a statement about ISO appears to be desirable. 


In 1947 the Very Reverend Fathers Provincial, after several years of expe- 
rience with the Institute of Social] Order, decided thoroughly to review its 
objectives, activities and accomplishments. To make this study they appointed 
a committee, composed of Fathers Leo C. Brown, John F. X. Sweeney and 
Philip S. Land. In a letter to the committee the Very Reverend Fathers Pro- 


vincial wrote: 


Your committee will make a systematic study of the Institute of Social 
Order, including the Institute of Social Sciences. Among matters to which 
you should pay special attention are the following: 


Appropriate objectives of the Institute of Social Order. 
Types of activities most calculated to promote such objectives. 
The problems of available manpower and resources. 

4. Among desirable and feasible objectives, what are more appropri- 
ate and more promising—due consideration being given both to the objec- 
tives of the Institute of Social Order and the manpower available or likely 
to be available. 


5. The Institute of Social Order as presently constituted: what prog- 
ress has been made? what are its major accomplishments? what activities 
should be retained and expanded? what activities should be modified? 
what activities, if any, should be eliminated? what enterprises should 


be added? 


6. The proposed Department of Research: should the department be 
established? what should be its function? what kind of personnel should 
staff it? where is this personnel available? where should it be located? 


how should it be organized? 
7. The Institute of Social Sciences: what are its objectives? what 


progress has been made toward those objectives? should its objectives he 
modified? what are its shortcomings? what change should be made? 


Sort aha 


The committee completed its report in July, 1947. The report in part said: 


To answer the questions proposed by the Very Reverend Fathers Pro- 
vincial, this committee felt that it needed first to consider the following: 
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1. What are the outstanding needs of the Catholic church in the United 
States in the social fields? 2. What contribution can the Society best make 
towards meeting those needs? 3. What form should this contribution take? 


These questions led logically to a consideration of our present efforts 
in the social apostolate, to the formulation of a somew hat long-range pro- 
gram, and finally to recommendations for immediate decision about the 
Institute of Social Order. 


In preparing this report, the committee availed itself of advice of 
Jesuits and of others whose competence in these areas can be presumed. 


We have also had regard for relevant communications of the late 
Father General, as well as of decrees of the last two Congregations. Most 
particularly, we have had before our eyes the 29th decree of the Twenty- 
Ninth General Congregation. 


Needs of the Church in the Social Apostolate 


His Eminence, Cardinal Stritch last September addressed the Institute 
of Social Order in Chicago for the express purpose of enlisting its coop- 
eration in work which his experience with the Social Action committee of 
the Bishops “had shown to be particularly needed.” “We must be honest.” 
said the Cardinal, “in admitting that Christian social thought does not 
greatly influence political and social action in our country or in the 
world. ... The principles of Catholic thought remain unvocalized and inef- 
fective.” His Eminence then went on to speak of the need of a “great deal 
of social thought” and of “a profound social literature.” 


These observations of His Eminence coincide with the almost unani- 
mous opinion of those whose counsel the committee sought. We should 
like emphatically to point out that the emphasis both of the Cardinal and 
of competent Jesuits has been placed upon our intellectual contribution 
and upon the intellectual foundation which must precede social action, 
rather than on any immediate urgency to action. 


It should be obvious that any constructive social program must pro- 
ceed from a thoroughgoing study and analysis of contemporary problems. 
However, such a program, if it is to be an effective instrument for the 
sound social development of our country, must be thoroughly American 
in its conception and formulation. It must, therefore, be a translation of 
fundamental Christian principles into truly American language and into 
forms and institutions and programs in complete harmony with the 
American milieu. 


Account must be taken, for instance, of the still strong Protestant preju- 
dice against anything presented openly as “Catholic,” as well as of the 
fact that the social sciences have become, in fact. the philosophy and 
theology of American institutions of learning. 


No social program—of principles or of action—which is not presented 
to Americans in a language and form intelligible to them, will have any 
significant effect on the development of American society. There is need 
then to lean less on European analysis of European problems in the light 
of European environment, and much more to develop a social program 
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springing from the application of Christian principles to American cus- 
toms, traditions and institutions. political and social. 


_ We conclude, then, that study and analysis by competent men are 
‘imperative and must precede action. Serious harm can result from attempts 
at activities in the social field without previous study and analysis of 
needs, programs and techniques of action. The basic need of the Church 
in the United States in the social field today is the study and analysis of 
contemporary American social problems in the light of Christian prin- 
ciples and the production of a sound social literature looking toward pro- 
grams of social action. 


What Contributions Can the Society Make? 


While the resources of the Society in men competent in the social fields 
are extremely limited, nevertheless thé Society is in at least as good a posi- 
tion as any other group—and is better equipped than most other groups— 
to attempt the following three tasks: 1. to release a limited number of 
well-trained men to undertake the necessary cooperative work of study, 
analysis and planning in the social field; 2. to train leaders, clerical and 
lay, in the social fields through its many educational facilities; 3. to make 
available the many Jesuit educational institutions, parishes, sodalities and 
similar organizations for the spread of Christian social principles and 
programs. 


In view of the urgent need and of the Society’s potential, it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that the Society is obligated to make its contri- 
bution of men and money to meet this need, however great the sacrifice 
involved may be. 


What Form Should Our Effort Take? 


In view of the limited resources of the society the committee considers 
that a comparatively simple form of organization for this work is advis- 
able. Our previous discussion indicates that there are three functions 
which the Society should undertake: 1. the work of scholarly study and 
analysis in the social field; 2. the training of men for future work in the 
field of the social apostolate; 3. the awakening of social alertness, and the 
stimulation and coordination of social action through existing Jesuit insti- 
tutions and ministries. 


The committee suggests that these three functions might most effec- 
tively be united in one group of men, who would form a “centrum aposto- 
latus socialis” for the American Assistancy. This group would combine 
the following: 1. a number of men who would be completely free from 
teaching responsibilities and would devote themselves to study and analysis 
in the social field; 2. other men who would comprise the “faculty” of the 
Institute of Social Sciences and carry a very light teaching load, who like- 
wise would devote themselves to study and analysis of social problems 
in their own areas of specialization; 3. a limited number of men devoted 
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to the coordination and stimulation of social awareness and social action 
through existing Jesuit institutions. 
+ + + 3t 


Regarding the type of men who would give reasonable assurance of 
the fruitful functioning of such a center. the committee recommends: 1. 
for the Institute of Social Sciences faculty and for research work: men 
with a doctorate in one of the social sciences or its equivalent in expe- 
rience; or men with training in theology. or philosophy, or civil law. who 
have shown awareness of the importance of the social apostolate. For the 
most part these men should be of some maturity of judgment. though there 
is room for a few young men who can profit by the guidance of the 
others. ... 


Big * = = 


a 


The committee feels that the type of organization here proposed is in 
complete harmony with the 29th decree of the Twenty-Ninth General Con- 
eregation. That decree distinguishes between the “centrum” of social action 
and social studies and the social activities of Jesuits in their ordinary 
ministries. The plan we have suggested envisions such a center of social 
study and social action which would supply stimulation and direction to 
the Jesuits engaged in social action in connection with their teaching 
and ministry. 


The fundamental recommendation of the committee has already been 
made and is twofold, namely: 1. that the primary contribution the Society 
can make. but has not yet made, to the field of the social apostolate is 
the necessary study and analysis of social problems, programs of action. 
and techniques which must be preliminary to effective action in the social 
field; 2. the simplification of the structure of the Institute of Social Order. 


Briefly, the committee has recommended the concentration of the three 
functions—study and analysis (Research Department) ; training of leaders 
in the social field (Institute of Social Sciences) ; and the promotion and 
guidance of Jesuit social action (Office of Social Activities)—into one 
group constituting, if possible, an autonomous community. 


Until this community grows to sufficient size to justify separate direc- 
tors for the combined ISS and research group and for the OSA, one man 
might be charged with the direction of both functions. 


A * * + * 


In relation to the two groups here recommended, the province ISO 
directors would have two functions: 1. to act in an advisory capacity to 


the OSA: 2. to effect a liaison between the OSA and their own province 
organizations, 


We envision a situation in which the many content committees need 
not be considered organs of the ISO itself; they should be left free to 
form whatever informal associations they may wish; from the member- 
ship of such associations might eventually be chosen advisory groups for 


appropriate ISO activities. It may well be that the channelling commit- 
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tees, in a more closely knit form, might become effective instruments for 
the spread of social principles and programs of action in their own fields. 


The committee also discussed in some detail the appropriate location 
for this group and recommended two eastern cities. 


Following receipt of this report the Very Reverend Fathers Provincial dis- 
cussed it at a series of meetings in New York. Among other things they decided: 
1, that a change of location was unfeasible; 2. that the most important imme- 


diate need of the ISO was a group of qualified Jesuits as teachers and scholars 


at the ISS; 3. that no such group was immediately available; 4. that each prov- 
ince should set aside for this purpose men now in training or soon to be trained: 
5. pending assembly of such a group—in line with the policy previously adopted 
+-increasing emphasis should be placed on activities of the ISO at the province 
level, much less emphasis on the activities of a central office. 


At the present time the faculty of the ISS consists of two Jesuits and one 
diocesan priest. Within the next two years this number should more than 
double. Thereafter, the ISS should grow steadily until it includes a minimum 
of 12 Jesuits. 


While this group is being assembled, it is impossible to forecast its future 
activities in specific detail. However, it is the intention of the Fathers Provincial 
that this group, by their study and writings, should stimulate solid discussion 
of social problems and promote concrete programs of social action. Present 
emphasis, therefore, is being placed on solidity of scholarship and production. 
It is the conviction of the Provincials that such scholarship will give better 
direction to our wider efforts in the apostolate. 


Far from abandoning the Institute of Social Order, the Provincials are 
determined to foster it. They feel, however, that accomplishment is much more 
important than promises; and it is their hope that in the near future accomplish- 
ments will speak for themselves. The Fathers Provincial, far from wanting to 
discourage younger men who are interested in the social apostolate, hope that 
the prospect of such a program will elevate their sights, quicken their ambi- 
tions and stimulate them to undertake the solid preparation which is the best 
euarantee of fruitful social action. 


These remarks have the approval of the [SO sub-committee of the Very 
Reverend Fathers Provincial. 


Leo C. Brown, S.J. 
ISO National Director 


SOCIAL HERESY 


Natural and Supernatural in Social Reform 


by Gordon George, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 


ERESY IS 4 MONSTER—like a man with a head wider than his shoulders. It 
is a disproportion; an exaggeration of one aspect of the truth to the dis- 
tortion or exclusion of another. 


Exaggerate free will at the expense of grace and you veer towards Pelagian- 
ism. Overemphasize grace at the expense of free will and you court Lutheranism. 


Orthodoxy depends on balance, on a nice adjustment of parts and harmony 
of values. In a marvelous passage, Chesterton writes of the romance of Ortho- 
doxy as, 

“The equilibrium of a man behind madly rushing horses, seeming to 
stoop this way and to sway that, yet in every attitude having the grace of 
statuary and the accuracy of arithmetic...” 

In his vision the heavenly chariot that is the Church, flies thundering through 
the ages, the dull heresies sprawling and prostrate, the wild truth reeling 
but erect. 

“There is an infinity of angles at which one falls, only one at which 
one stands.” ! 


The first issue of SOCIAL ORDER, carried an article of mine, entitled, “Priority 
of Means” which developed the point that reform of social institutions could 
not stand about and wait on moral reform; that there was no priority of means 
in the order of time; that the reconstruction of the social order demanded a 
simultaneous pushing forward on both fronts; that an exclusive emphasis on 
moral reform as a means of social reconstruction was foreign to Papal thought; 
that it represented a dangerous tendency; that it was an exaggeration. a dis- 
proportion not unknown in high places; that it approached toward social heresy. 


Intent of Article Misunderstood 


The reaction to this article on “Priority of Means” has convinced the writer 
that the points were worth making. One correspondent for example, wrote that 
the article had filled him with confusion and dismay. 


The confusion arose over the Christian Social Order being called “natural” 
in contradistinction to the supernatural order of the Kingdom of Christ, the 


Mystical Body.? 


The dismay, we were told, came, “from the conviction that the utterances of 
many of us on this problem of a Christian Social Order tend to slight the 


! Orthodoxy, London, 1909, pp. 185-86. 
~ Cf. letter and reply, soctaL orver, November-December, 1947, pp. 134-35. 
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supernatural.” ® Since the dismay was admittedly occasioned by a reading of 
my article, I am not. I think, jumping to rash conclusions when I look upon the 
charges as directed. among others, to myself. 


Let me quote in defense, just a few lines from one part of the article in 
question: 


_ Civil society, even on the natural plane, cannot prosper without Chris- 
tianity. It is the old story of the ‘Good Pagan’s Failure’... Man is incapable 
of prolonged virtue, even natural virtue, without the help of the supernatural 
aid we call grace. That is why the good society . . . cannot stand without Chris- 
tianity. The Cross jis an essential prop of the Social Order ...“If society is 
to be healed now.” writes Leo XIII, “in no other way can it be healed but 
by a return to Christian life and Christian institutions.” 4 


If saying that the supernatural is absolutely essential to the reform of society 
ean be considered “slighting the supernatural,” then I must plead guilty. If, on 
the other hand, saying that the supernatural alone is not sufficient constitutes 
“slighting the supernatural,” I must again plead guilty. But I am in good com- 
pany with the Popes and the American Hierarchy. 


Proper Balance Not Naturalism 


Now it is certainly true that we are “plagued with naturalism and secularism 
in our pagan contemporaries’ as the correspondent writes, and as the American 
Hierarchy emphatically pointed out in a recent pastoral letter. It is not true 
however, nor will you find any indication of it in the Bishops’ document, that 
the vindication of the natural, and the assigning of it to its proper place in 
relation to the supernatural is “naturalism.” Naturalism is not a mere affirma- 
tion of the natural; it is a denial of the supernatural. 


No, I do not think that naturalism and secularism are the heresies “we ought 
most to fear in ourselves.” I firmly believe that most Jesuits are clearsighted 
and honest enough to admit that the moral and supernatural orders are of para- 
mount importance. Nor could any Jesuit, having the slightest acquaintance with 
Catholic social teaching and Papal pronouncements, fail to grasp the absolutely 
essential and vital function of the moral and the supernatural in the restoration 
of social order. Speaking directly to Jesuits, Pius XII stated: 


“Mala sunt tempora, quia mali sunt homines. Debent homines fieri boni, 
ut bona fiant, et tempora.” 


There can be no mistaking these words, and the same idea ° has been repeated 
with constant insistence since the days of Leo XIII. 


On the other hand I am convinced, and what I have recently read and heard 
does nothing to shake that conviction, that not all Jesuits are invulnerable at 
the other end of the balance. Some, at least, seem to be unaware of, 


“the moral obligation to cooperate in the arrangement of society and 
especially of economic life...to create social conditions which alone. are 
capable of making possible and feasable for all a life worthy of a man and 


of a Christian.” ® 


3 [bid., italics here and throughout added. 
4 SOCIAL ORDER, May, 1947, p. 6. 
5 Acta Romana, 11, 55. 
6 Pius XII, Fiftieth Anniversary of Rerum Novarum, AAS, 33, 226. 
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When the Pope.—for these are his words, not mine.—says, alone. does he ms | 
to rule out the supernatural? Decidedly not. He merely indicates that there : 
can be more than one essential, more than one sine qua non. 


Quite recently, in a broadcast to the International Marian congress at Barce- 
lona, the Holy Father pointed out the necessity of avoiding two errors “which 
could be committed even by persons of good will.” He warned of what he 
termed, “exclusivism” or a lack of balance between spirituality and works in 
the practical order. This error could be found in either extreme. External 
exclusivism, he explained, is manifested by an insufficient emphasis on spiritu- 
ality which results in works that are superficial and naturalistic rather than 
supernatural in motivation. Internal exclusivism. the Pope said. consists of an 
excessive and timid limitation of activities solely to works of devotion.‘ 


Subject of Great Importance 


Is all this a tempest in a teapot? A splitting of hairs? A battle of words? 
No! The issues involved must be clarified. They are of very great practical 
importance. 


Let us state the case. It is a dangerous error and a thoroughly anti-Christian 
procedure so to deprecate the use of natural means as to introduce a cleavage, 
to separate the natural and the supernatural into distinct compartments. That 
does not mean of course that the natural is the supernatural any more than the 
union of body and soul makes the body the soul. To promote a schism between 
the natural and the supernatural as means to the reconstruction of social order 
is a sort of sociological Cartesianism. That is why Cardinal Saliege, Archbishop 
of Toulouse, can write: 


“I do not understand how one cannot be occupied with the temporal and 
how the spirit can refuse to inform matter. The spirit and the material. the 


‘eternal and the temporal are united. Such is the condition of the human 
beings we are.” 8 


Now the “heresy” of which we write is not always explicit. Sometimes it is 
veiled in profound truth. But that only makes it more subtly dangerous. Let 
us take an example. It comes from a recent issue of Alter Christus, a publica- 
tion which doubtless has a wide influence on priests.? The writer, a Jesuit, does 
a wonderful thing in pointing out the overwhelming necessity of a return to 
Christ if a sick world is to be cured. His article is an eloquent and beautiful 
expansion of the words of Leo XIII, 


7 Quoted widely in the Catholic press; cf. Florida Catholic, December 19, 1947. 

SLes Temps Presents et L’Action Catholique, Paris, Les Editions Ourvieres, 1946, pp. 89 ff. 
Nell-Breuning treats this matter well in its bearing on the question of social reconstruction: 
“Elevation to supernature leaves human nature unchanged in principle. Therefore human 
nature retains its full value as a source of knowledge for social order..... True enough 
there is no longer a purely natural order since God has introduced a supernatural order 
and has destined man for a supernatural goal....The natural order is consummated by the 
supernatural order in such a way that it remains fully unchanged. That is why the natural 
order, although we can separate ‘it from the actually given supernatural order only by 
abstract thinking, is not merely a fancy, but a living reality whose misappreciation, denial 
or debasement at the same time not only misappreciates, denies and debases supernature, 


but actually deprives it of its foundation, thus making it untenable.” Reorganization of 
Social Economy, Bruce, 1936, p. 17. 


®“Christ and the Priest Today,” December, 1947, p. 63. 
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a4 s 2 . . 
If society is now to be healed, in no other way can it be healed but by a 
return to Christian life and Christian institutions.” 1° 


That lesson is still not learned, the world has still not listened. But unfor- 
tunately the teacher goes too far. At least so it seems to us. He makes his 
object more white by painting another black. 


“We can hope,” he writes, “to save the world and bring consolation to the 
human race only by the same means Christ used. He won His followers not 
by preaching social reform or economic reform or by offering worldly 
inducements or by substituting humanitarianism in place of Christian charity. 
We cannot, we shall not save the world by democracy or by the U.N. or by 
legislation or labor or anything of the kind. We have been making futile 
attempts with these things now for years. What has been accomplished? .. .” 


There is truth in this passage. We must turn to Christ. But there is an 
insinuation of error too. A casual reader could, we think, be pardoned for con- 
cluding that the preaching of social and economic reform is a waste of time. 
We have here a variant of the statement made by a correspondent to the 1so 
BULLETIN some time ago to the effect that Christ was a good enough sociologist 
for us and that we had best stick to the gospels.11 ; 


It may be objected that the “Alter Christus” article was written for priests 
only. So much the worse. You will note that it was directly to bishops and 
priests that Pius XI wrote in the following words: 

It is for you then (as you have already shown your wish to do) to use 
these fruitful principles to solve the grave social questions with which your 
country is struggling today, which are for example the agrarian problem, 
land distribution, the improvement of the living conditions of the working 
men and their families... 


This intervention in the social question will bring you likewise to occupy 
yourselves with the lot of so many poor working men who too easily become 
the prey of de-Christianizing propaganda.... 


If you truly love the laborer... you must assist him materially and relv- 
giously. Materially bringing about in his favor the practice not only of 
commutative justice but also of social justice, that is, all those provisions 
which aim at relieving the condition of the proletarian; and then, religiously, 
giving him again the religious comforts without which he will struggle in a 
materialism that brutalizes and degrades him.! 


Popes Stress Need of Social Reform 


Christ may or may not have preached social or economic reform; however 
it is certain beyond all doubt that the Vicar of Christ, the representative of 
Christ on earth today, preaches it with all his might. Any student of papal docu- 
ments will note that there is none of this exclusiveness in the teachings of the 
Pontiffs. They do not mince words on the supernatural. Yet you will never find 
in their writings anything approximating that which the author above, -and 
others, have written and are writing. 


10 Rerum Novarum, Paulist Press, p. 13. \ 

11 February, 1947, p. 18. The correspondent was speaking of retreats. Cf. Acta Romana, 
8, 738-39 for Fr. Ledochowski’s views. 

12“Firmissimam Constantiam,” Social Wellsprings, Bruce, 1942, pp. 381-82. 
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How different is the statement of Cardinal Saliege, one of the great voices 
of modern France. 


A Catholic Action, limited to the spiritual. to the supernatural, no longer has 
its feet on the ground. We live in the temporal. in the material. To forget 
it is to play into the hands of materialism . . . In becoming incarnate, Catholic 
Action leaves the dream world and penetrates reality; the social, the material. 
the economic, the temporal. It acts.1 


It may be well to note that there is here no contradiction of the equally 
forceful words of Pius XI. Rather they are complementary. 


No leader in public economy, no power of organization will ever be 
able to bring social conditions to a peaceful solution unless first in the very 
field of economics there triumphs the moral law based in God and 
conscience.” 14 


When the Pope says “first” he certainly does not mean that economic reform 
should be initiated only after moral reform has been completed. For he is the 
same Pope who has pointed out that economic and social maladjustments are 
themselves a mighty obstacle to moral reform.'® And this idea is also stressed 


by Pius XII. 


How could the Church...remain silent or feign not to see or take 
cognizance of social conditions which whether one wills it or not, make diffi- 
cult or practically impossible a Christian life..® 
And the same Pontiff reiterates this point, urging his hearers who are, 


... conscious and convinced of this sacred responsibility, never to be 
satisfied with this widespread public mediocrity, in which the majority of 
men cannot except by heroic acts of virtue observe the divine precepts which 
are always and in all cases inviolable.!* 


There is no “exclusivism” in the attitude of the Popes. While we are told 
that the evils of our time can be averted, “only by means of prayer and pen- 
ance,” 1S we are also informed of the “moral obligation to cooperate in the 
arrangement of society and especially of economic life...’ 19 We are specific 
ally warned; 

...no easy task is hereby imposed on the clergy. Wherefore all candi- 
dates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately prepared to meet it by an 
intense study of social matters.2” 


Long before, Benedict XV had written: 


rete rong : 

Let no member of the clergy imagine that such action is foreign to the 
sacerdotal ministry because it is exercised in the domain of economics; for it 
is precisely in this domain that the salvation of souls is in danger. Wherefore . 
we desire that they give as much study. care and labor as they can to social 
study and action.” 71 


18 Loc. cit. 

: aoe Christi Compulsi,” Paulist Press, p. 19. 

5“Quadragesimo Anno,” in Five Great Encyclicals, Paulist Press, p. 161 
16 AAS 33, 218. ae 
17 Tbid., p. 226. 

18 “Caritate Christi Compulsi,’ NCWC ed., Ow dies 

19 4AS, 33,225. 

20 “Quadragesimo Anno,” ibid., p. 166. 

21 AAS, 12,112. 
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There can be no mistaking the clear meaning of these texts. An exclusive 

supernaturalism cuts its own throat. It makes a true supernatural life, the 
Christian life, difficult or practically impossible. Yet renewed Christian life is 
essential for the reconstruction of social order. There can be no, either... or; 
it must be, both... and. 


The American Hierarchy does not hesitate to say that the reform of morals 
and the reform of social institutions are of “equal importance.” Moral reform, 


they et us, is “first in the logical order but simultaneous in the order of 
Berime. < 


Finally, Pius XII, speaking of the duty to cooperate in the arrangement of 
society and especially of economic life, asks: 


“Is not this a sacred duty for every Christian?” 
And he continues: 


“Do not let yourselves be misled, dear children, by the manufacturers of 
errors and unhealthy theories; currents of thought which hold that since 
redemption belongs to the sphere of supernatural grace, and is therefore the 
exclusive work of God there is no need for us to cooperate on earth... .” 2% 


It is not the purpose of this article to attack persons. Still it is necessary to 
give instances of what we mean. If we are wrong we shall only be too happy to 
be shown the error. It seems to the writer, and to others, that this strain of 
exaggerated supernaturalism of which we speak is to be found in the influential 
and widely read writings of Fr. Paul Hanley Furfey.*4 It is reflected at times 
in the “Catholic Worker.” 2° In another field it seems to be at work in the 

‘Jesuit-inspired retreat movement developed by Fr. John Hugo.?6 


Take for example, this passage from Fr. Furfey’s book, “The Mystery of 
Iniquity.” 

“Be honest. Is there any other way? Is there any other way to be a 
follower of Christ except to take up His Cross? He said there was no alter- 
native. Shall we dare to differ with Him? No, there is no other way, no 
other road to real social reform in a Catholic sense save the rough road 
which Our Lord explored for us. Only by following in His footsteps can 
we save the world. All else is vain and empty and foolish. If we are Cath- 
olics we must follow Christ. If we follow Christ we must antagonize the 
world and suffer the consequences. It is as simple as all that.” 


Expressions Can Be Misconstrued 


Although it is perfectly true that Fr. Furfey repudiated exaggerated super- 
naturalism in this same book, still an unwary reader could be excused for con- 
cluding: “What is the use of your economic reforms, Let us follow Christ. He 
never preached economics. He never ran a labor school. He never bothered 


22 Church and Social Order, Paulist Press, 1940, pp. 21, 23. 

23 AAS, 33, 225-26. For the relation of priests to social action, see also: Most Rev. Michael 
J. Browne, “Why Priests Should Concern Themselves With Social Questions,” Catholic 
Mind, June, 1947, p. 345 and Rev. John S. Cronin, SS “The Priest and Social Action,” 
Catholic Mind, July, 1945, p. 424. : ‘ 

24 See especially: Fire on the Earth, Macmillan, 1936; The Mystery of Iniquity, Bruce, 1944. 

25 The issue for December, 1947, opposes the Marshall Plan on the ground that it violates 
the Christian concept of charity. 

26 See Rev. Francis J. Connell’s severe and carefully documented criticism of Fr. Hugo's 
theories and the exaggerated supernaturalism behind the movement he sponsors. With 
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with the wage-price-profit tangle.” A thoroughly illogical conclusion, for it 
would be based on the false assumption that one cannot follow Christ by devot- 
ing oneself to the work of economic reform. Fr. Furfey could doubtless explain 
this and similar passages in his writings in a most orthodox sense. But unfor- 
tunately he does not accompany each of his books and they must be judged by 
the impressions they leave with the average reader. 


Dr. Franz H. Mueller, of St. Thomas College. St. Paul, certainly one of the 
outstanding exponents of Catholic social theory in the United States, writes of 
this book: 

While he (Fr. Furfey) does not wish to be identified with an exaggerated 
supernaturalism, one cannot help having the impression that the author 
comes rather close to an extremist and rigorist point of view and a religious 
‘isolationism’ that unduly obliterates the line of demarcation between precept 
and counsel.** 


Fr. Furfey has fought the battle for a full appreciation of the vital necessity 


of the supernatural in social regeneration. But many find it unfortunate that 
in stating one truth he has been led to skimp another. Such a spirit might have 
said to St. Thomas: ““Thomas.—stick to the Gospels. There is only one road 
to theological wisdom,—Christ—not Aristotle! What have we to learn from 
the pagans? Embrace the Cross.” 


But as Chesterton points out: 


If St. Thomas stands for one thing more than another, it is what may be 
called subordinate autonomies or sovereignties ... He was always defending 
the independence of independent things. He insisted that such a thing could 
have its own rights in its own region. ... And in exactly this sense he empha- 
sized a certain dignity in Man which was sometimes rather swallowed up 
in the purely theistic generalizations about God. Nobody would say he 
wanted to divide Man from God; but he did want to distinguish God from 


Man... 


Some writers have even talked as if the acceptance of Aristotle was a sort 
of concession to the Arabs. ...They might as well say that the Crusades were 
a concession to the Arabs as say that Aquinas rescuing Aristotle from Aver- 
rhoes was a concession to the Arabs. 


commendable restraint Fr. Connell concludes that the writings of Fr. Hugo “contain 
statements, which if taken in their literal sense, bear a close resemblance to propositions 
condemned by the Church,” American Ecclesiastical Review, 113, 69. 

Theological Studies, 6,296. One of Fr. Furfey’s favorite ideas is involved in his concept 
of supernatural sociology. “He implicitly rejects,” says Dr. Mueller, “a strict adherence 
to an objectum formale and insists that his Catholic colleagues in the field accept his 
mixtum compositum of theology, social philosophy, ethics and empirical sociology. If they 
do not, they are not reliable Catholics. This writer does not know of any Catholic Soci- 
ologist worthy of the name in this country, who is not fully aware of the limitations of an 
empirical sociology or who rejects the theological and philosophical postulates of sociology. 
For who would, for example, attempt to teach the ‘family’ from a purely empirical point 
of view?... ; ; 

To insinuate, nay to say in so many words, that Catholic sociologists who think of 
sociology in terms of an empirical science do so in order ‘to conform’ to the principles 
of positivism and to gaim the favor of their secularist colleagues, is in no way justified. 
If this reviewer may act as spokesman for all those upon whom Fr. Furfey has sat in 
judgment, I wish to say that recognizing the secondary causes is recognizing the immen- 
sity of God's goodness. St. Thomas has made it perfectly clear that ‘to detract from the 
perfection of the creature is to detract from the perfection of divine power and that ‘it 
is derogatory to the divine goodness to deny things their proper operations’.” For con- 
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St. Thomas was, if you will, walking a lower road when he walked in 


the footsteps of Aristotle. So was God when He worked in the workshop 
of Joseph.28 


St. Thomas was no exclusivist. He fought the baneful influence that under 
the guise of a turning to God was in reality driving a wedge between God and 
the world. He wanted to distinguish God from Man, in order that Man, in the 
last analysis, might not be divided from God. 


“Without Me ye can do nothing,” said Christ. That is, nothing in the super- 
natural order. St. Thomas would not have hesitated to say the same thing about 
the nervous system: “Without me you can do nothing in the supernatural 
order!” Blasphemous? By no means. Without a working nervous system I 
cannot, in the ordinary course of events, function in the order of grace. There 
is no irreverence here because there is no value comparison in saying that both 
Christ and the nervous system are necessary. Christ is not shamed by a truth 
of which He is the ultimate author. It is but another aspect of that divine 
condescension of which the Incarnation is the apogee. 


It may sound heretical to say so, but it is nonetheless true, that al] the 
retreats, novenas and sermons, yes, even the sacraments and the Holy Sacrifice 
itself will, in the ordinary dispensation of God’s providence fail by themselves 
to remedy the frightful moral disorder of the world. There is a stupendous 
obstacle to their fruitful operation in “those social conditions which, whether 
one wills it or not, make difficult or practically impossible a Christian life... .” 
And again those are not my words, but the words of the Vicar of Christ.?9 


Social Action Vitally Necessary 


That is why we cannot afford to scoff at or tinge with the unmerited stigma 
of naturalism those sincere and right-intentioned men who are devoting them- 
selves with zeal to the work of the structural reform of society. That is why 
they are doing no service to the cause of Christ who belittle the work of such 
institutions as Action Populaire, Fomento Sociale, Ecole Sociale Populaire and 
ISO, institutions set up at the urgent command of the Fathers General and 
inspired by papal directives. 


Such works are absolutely necessary if social conditions which render Christ- 
ian life practically impossible are to be eliminated, and consequently they are of 
great import in the supernatural order. Moreover, it must be recognized that they 
‘are in themselves works of virtue: of charity, justice, prudence and sometimes 
fortitude; they are supernatural in motive and as meritorious in fact as preach- 
ing, retreats and other works of the ministry. 


firmation of this view see DBU, 1799, also “Quadragesimo Anno,” Paulist Press, p. 136, 
where the Pope states that “economic science and moral science are guided each by its 
own principles in its own sphere.” 3 
28 St. Thomas Aquinas, Hodder and Stoughton, 1936, pp. 38, 42. 
29 4AS, 33,218. The mind of the Society on this point seems abundantly clear from the 
decrees of her General Congregations. “Labores apostolici sociales secundum litteras 
encyclicas Leonis XIII et Pii XI a nostris jamdudum magno cum fructu suscepti, utpote 
Societati nostrae omnino proprii omnibus commendantur et ubique impense promovendi 
sunt atque inter urgentiora huius temporis ministeria computandi.” “‘Calleant Nostri 
praecipua capita doctrinae socialis Ecclesiae, quae propterea Scholasticis tam in philo- 
sophia quam in theologia rite propondenda erunt.” Acta Romana, 9,32-33. Repeated and 
confirmed by the XXIX General Congregation, ibid., 39. 
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While it is true that their effects upon men are not directly supernatural, 
these works prepare the ground upon which the retreat master, the catechist, 
the preacher may sow the seeds of the Word of God. 


There are not many retreats being given right now in Russia and in vast 
stretches of Europe. Let us hope that the time will not come when we have to 
say the same of America. But let us not play the ostrich. Bear in mind the 
words of Pius XI: 

Unless serious attempts be made with all energy and without delay to 
put them (the remedies) into practise. let nobody persuade himself that 
the peace and tranquillity of human society can he effectively defended 
against the forces of revolution.*” 


These remedies are the reform of the social order and the correction of morals. 
Not one, or the other; but both.*! 


Please do not mistake the tenor of this article. The world will not be saved 
by economists or sociologists alone. The principal need of the age is saints, 
saints of all kinds, saints in the cloister, saints in the market place, on boards 
of directors, in labor unions, in Congress. But in our zeal we must not lose 
our balance. We must not ask all the saints of the market place to retire to 
the cloister. 


In a message to the world, September, 1944, on the anniversary of the out- 
break of war, Pope Pius XII called for, 


... the setting up of an economic and social order more in keeping with 
the eternal law of God and the dignity of man. 


And this, he says, 


... appears to every follower of Christ not only as a step forward on 
the path of earthly progress but also the fulfillment of a moral obligation.® 


“Seek first the Kingdom of God...?” Certainly! But in the true meaning 
of those words, for they can be distorted into an affirmation of supernature at 
the expense of nature. They do not mean that works that are exclusively super- 
natural are to have a priority of time over works that are of the temporal order. 
Temporal goods are to be sought in subordination to the Kingdom of God. But 
it is a priority of dignity. 


30“Quadragesimo Anno,” Paulist Press, p. 147. 

“1 Nell-Breuning, perhaps the outstanding authority on QA, writes: “There is no successful 
reform of social conditions without taking care of and working for moral reform. And ° 
there is no effective moral reform without at the same time creating conditions for it by 
a corresponding reform of social conditions.... Both are absolutely necessary.” Reorgani- 
zation of Social Economy, p. 198. ‘ ; 

32 AAS, 36,249-50. 
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THE MORAL PROBLEM OF 
NATIONALIZATION 


Discussion of Various Types 


by Arthur Muller, S.J. 


Antwerp, Belgium 


Introduction 


WO ALTERNATE THEORIES underlie 
the organization and development 
of social activity: 

1. An individualistic theory which 
regulates business enterprise in the in- 
terest of the one who has taken the 
initiative and’assumed direction, that 
is, the entrepreneur. Public interest is 
taken into consideration only to the 
extent that it coincides with the profit 
and the advantage of the entrepreneur. 

2. A social theory which makes 
service to the community the dominant 
principle and contemplates no entre- 
preneurial profit except as remunera- 
tion for contribution to the common 
good. Public authority has the respon- 
sibility of directing, in one manner 
or another, the totality of economic 
activities to the common good. 

From the end of the eighteenth 
century until World War I. the first 
of these theories unquestionably was 
accepted as the organizing principle 
of economic life. The cases are few 
in which public authority undertook to 
provide by its own effort for the needs 
of the community committed to its 
care: state monoplies. such as opera- 
tion of railroads, mail and telegraph: 
some fiscal agencies, and various ex- 
periments in municipal ownership of 
local enterprises. Generally speaking. 
however, production of all goods and 
services was considered the exclusive 


domain of private initiative, and all 
incursions of public authority in this 
field were termed socialistic usurpa- 
tion. 


Nationalization or Socialization 


Since 1919 the social theory has 
received noticeably wider acceptance 
and in many countries is on the road 
to practical fulfillment. Nationaliza- 
tion or socialization is a policy which 
tends gradually to transfer production 
from the domain of individualistic 
economy, orientated toward private 
profit, to the domain of national econ- 
omy directed to the general welfare, 
with high production and low prices 
and “the substitution of production 
for service instead of production for 
gain” as its objectives. Many reasons 
explain the favor which nationaliza- 
tion programs are now accorded. 


1. Nationalization appears to be the 
necessary outcome of the powerful 
movement of capitalistic concentration 
and the natural term of an individual- 
istic economy. Thanks to an unre- 
stricted liberty there appear everywhere 
monopolies, trusts, cartels, and other 
forms of combination which concen- 
trate in the hands of a few capitalists a 
vast power which permits them to 
shape to their liking the economic and 
political life of the nation. No longer 
can there be any question of letting 
the possessors of such power manipu- 
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late it in their own private interest 
which rarely coincides with collective 
interests. Consequently the state must 
assume control of the economic ma- 
chine and put it resolutely to the serv- 
ice of the community. 


2. The capitalistic regime has suc- 
ceeded in discrediting itself by the un- 
believable waste of resources which 
characterizes it. By contrast only a 
unified economy concentrating upon 
production for the satisfaction of the 
needs of the community would permit 
incalculable economies: reduction of 
managerial personnel, better choice of 
technicians, standardization of produc- 
tion, elimination of the extravagant 
expenses incident to competition, ad- 
vertising, salesmen, price-cutting. 


3. Community needs can be ade- 
quately met only if production be con- 
trolled by a guiding principle clearly 
directed to the common good. As long 
as it was left helpless under the an- 
archy of individual self-interest pro- 
duction was exposed to the disturbing 
fluctuations inherent in an unstable 
economy. 


Errors of calculation, rash specula- 
tions, utterly condemned by their out- 
come, gave rise to crises which period- 
ically upset the normal rhythm of pro- 
duction. Unless regulated by direction 
emanating from a_ public authority 
constantly inspired by considerations 
of public interest, production will 
never succeed in avoiding these recur- 
ring misfortunes: which are so detri- 
mental to collective well-being. 


Ih. Tt will always be repugnant to 
the worker, conscious of his person- 
ality, to work, even though he is paid, 
to enrich another man and make him- 
self the instrument of another's for- 
tune. It is asserted that the service of 
the community will not evoke the same 
repugnance; that the worker, designed 
to live in society and to benefit from 
the assistance of his fellowmen. will 
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make his contribution to the communi- 
ity’s well-being with a better spirit. 


5. The experience of two world 
wars has revealed the ability of public 
authority to mobilize all the produc- 
tive forces of the nation for the com- 
mon cause. It is not surprising that 
since then there has emerged a con- 
stant demand to continue methods and 
controls which proved so beneficial to 
society. Easily forgotten, however, is 
the increased expenses of these experi- 
ments and the unquestionable failure 
which so often marked them. 


Types of Nationalization 


1. Complete Nationalization. 

The most radical advocates of na- 
tionalization undertake to apply it com- 
pletely to all areas of production. 
After 1919, this program was initiated 
in Russia with well-known unfortunate 
results. After World War II the satel- 
lite states of the U.S.S.R. evinced an 
equal haste in nationalizing industry 
and agriculture. 


In other countries the collectivist 
programs were more moderate, and 
advocated advance by stages to com- 
plete nationalization. Such programs 
distinguish three categories of indus- 
mes: 


a. Those which an advanced con- 
centration had already rendered ripe 
for socialization and of which public 
authority ought to assume direction 
immediately: basic industries, mines, 
transportation, electric power, banking. 


b. Those not demanding immediate 
nationalization but whose transfer 
from private to collective economy can 
be prepared gradually by means of 
professional organization, cartelization. 


c. Those operating principally in 
the export market. Such industries 
must meet the conditions of interna- 
tional competition and are by that fact 
difficult to nationalize. It would be 
impractical to nationalize to a degree 


which precluded true economic inter- 
nationalism. 


2. Partial nationalization. 


Others, less infiltrated by communist 
ideology, are much more moderate. 
They desire nationalization only of 
such public utilities as might fall into 
the hands of a private entrepreneur 
concerned only with his own particu- 
lar interests. Henry de Mun in 1934 
declared without hesitation: “We 
should nationalize as little as pos- 
sible.” These moderate protagonists of 
socialization applied their programs 
in western Europe toward the end of 
the War (1939-1945), in England, and 


especially in France. but have not re? 


ceived the approbation of the nations 
which served as experiments. 


3. Nationalization can take widely 


differing forms of which the following 
are the principal: 


a. The state, as owner of the enter- 
prise, entrusts its management to pub- 
lic officials. 


b. Municipal socialism: Businesses 
of a local nature are owned by the 
community which itself develops them. 


c. Dual administration or “mixed 
economy’: The state or its subdivi- 
sions participate in the administration 
of particular undertakings. Public 
bodies share with private individuals 
both the ownership of the business and 
its benefits. 


d. Strict socialism: The community 
becomes owner of the business but en- 
trusts its administration to special 
autonomous agencies which represent 
simultaneously public authority, pro- 
fessional employees, laborers, and con- 
sumers. 

4. The moral problem of national- 
ization: From the viewpoint of moral- 
ity, it does not matter what form of 
economic organization is adopted, pro- 
vided that it does not involve unjusti- 
fied restraints on liberty and that it 
respects incontestable rights. It is to 


this double criterion that we must sub- 
mit the diverse forms of nationaliza- 
tion which are proposed. 


a. In principle, liberty, which is 
the noblest property of the human per- 
son, admits of no restrictions other 
than those demanded by the equal lib- 
erty of others and the demands of the 
common good. Man, bound by ties of 
social life, has no right to unlimited 
liberty. But in setting limits to his 
free initiative, public authority must 
leave man the fullest measure of lib- 
erty compatible with the equal rights 
of others and with the demands of the 
common good. It rests with the public 
authority to show that every restriction 
on the free exercise of the liberty of 
its citizens corresponds to a real social 
necessity. 


The champions of nationalization 
advance many reasons in support of 
their thesis: It furnishes new resources 
to the state through the monopoliza- 
tion of industry. It ends wasteful de- 
velopment of capital. It assures greater 
efficiency through unification of the 
economic system. It provides a more 
equitable distribution of national re- 
sources. It yields the happiest solution 
of the social crisis. These reasons are 
not without value. But is it certain 
that the expected advantages of na- 
tionalization will compensate for the 
sacrifices which it imposes on liberty ? 


With respect to complete national- 
ization: It is beyond doubt that no 
grounds could ever justify the total 
suppression of economic liberty that 
it involves. Moreover, it would have 
extremely harmful consequences for 
the efficiency of the national economy 
inasmuch as the state is incapable of 
substituting itself for private initiative 
in all spheres of economic activity. 


Partial nationalization affecting cer- 
tain areas only of economic activity 
does not incur a priori the same con- 
demnation: His Holiness, Pius XI. in 
the encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, 
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concedes that it is perhaps expedient 
to reserve to the community ownership 
—and consequently also the manage- 
ment—of certain categories of goods, 
“since they carry with them a power 
too great to be left to private indi- 
viduals without injury to the com- 
munity at large.” 


Consequently, there will be some in- 
stances when partial nationalization 
will find its justification in a true 
social necessity. Such cases, we be- 
lieve, will remain always the excep- 
tion because, even though partial, na- 
tionalization brings more disadvan- 
tages than benefits, and we are inclined 
to reject it on this ground. 


Non-Moral Considerations 


We must recognize, however, in each 
particular case that many considera- 
tions come into play, since the ques- 
tion is one of balancing the respective 
merits of liberty and of nationaliza- 
tion — advantages and disadvantages 
of the economic, social, psychological 
order, political necessities, and so 
forth. There are many elements to be 
weighed which transcend the province 
of the moralist and on which the eco- 
nomist only is able to make informed 
judgments. 


a. Morality also requires that na- 
tionalization be not introduced in vio- 
lation of the right of property. Reform 
ean affect this right in a twofold way: 
in dispossessing the owner by trans- 
ferring his property to the community; 
in restricting the right of free disposal 
which the owner has over his property. 


Expropriation for the sake of public 
advantage is not incompatible with 
respect for the right of property, but 
morality demands that it be accom- 
panied by a just indemnity. In fact, 
except for the communists, all con- 
temporary programs for nationaliza- 
tion contemplate the grant of equitable 
compensation to the dispossessed 
owner. On this ground they do not 
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raise. in principle at least. any objec- 
tion from the point of view of morality. 

In each particular case, however, it 
will be important to examine whether 
the indemnity really corresponds to 
the worth of the expropriated goods. 
Sometimes the proposed indemnity is 
only a token which thinly covers up 
pure and simple confiscation. This is 
especially the case when the appraisal 
which serves as the basis for determin- 
ing the amount of indemnity depends 
upon some arbitrarily chosen elements; 
when the indemnification is paid in 
depreciated money or is effected with 
funds collected by a tax (capital levies, 
inheritance taxes), the burden of 
which had been previously borne by 
the owners. 

Forced dispossession, however, is at 

best an extreme method of giving social 
direction to productive wealth. Ordi- 
narily, the same objective can be at- 
tained by less radical means, notably 
by limiting the right of free disposal 
which the owner normally exercises 
over his property. 
“Provided that the natural and 
Divine Law be observed,” states Pius 
XI in Quadragesimo Anno, “the public 
authority, in view of the true neces- 
sities of the common welfare, may 
specify more accurately what is licit 
and what is illicit for property-owners 
in the use of their possessions ... When 
civil authority adjusts ownership to 
meet the demands of the public good, 
it acts not as an enemy. but as the 
friend of property-owners; for thus it 
effectively prevents the possession of 
private property, intended by nature’s 
Author in His wisdom for the support 
of human life, from creating intoler- 
able disadvantages and so rushing to 
its own destruction; it does not break 
down private ownership but protects 
it; and far from weakening the right 
of private property, it gives it new 
strength.” 


5. Conclusions: From the above con- 
siderations we may conclude that par- 


tial nationalization is acceptable in 
certain cases as a measure dictated by 
the needs of the community. but that 
because of dangers involved it ought 
to be resorted to only for an excep- 
tional reason, and that in every case it 
should respect the essential rights of 
man to liberty and property. 


It remains to determine what form 
is suitable for adoption; 


a. Nationalization, which makes 
public authority both owner and man- 
ager of productive capital, appears to 
us the least acceptable type. It gives 
no play to the drive of private interest 
nor to the sense of responsibility. It 
falls too easily under the influence of 
questionable politics. 


Routine too often follows the safe 
course and loses the dynamic spirit of 
enterprise. The rare cases of success 
which are attributed to ownership and 
management by the state or municipal- 
ity are generally explained by peculiar 
circumstances affecting the project or 
by exceptional qualities of the officials 
who assume the management. 


b. Socialism, which places business 
property under the patrimony of the 
state but entrusts its administration to 
representatives of public authority, 
workers and consumers, faces the dan- 
ger of permitting the workers, who 
have a predominant influence. to use it 
too easily in the service of their class 
interests. 


c. The so-called “mixed economy” 
has at least the advantage of uniting 
representatives of public authority and 
of the private investors more directly 
interested in sound management of the 
enterprise. For this reason it is un- 
questionably superior to nationaliza- 
tion or socialism. 


d. For our part, we believe that the 
formula of vocational organization, ad- 
vocated by Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno, will safeguard more effectively 


all interests involved — those of own- 
ers, workers, and consumers. 


Moreover, this is the opinion fre- 
quently expressed by Pius XII. In his 
message of July 10, 1946, to the Presi- 
dent of the Semaine Sociale of Stras- 
bourg, the Pope wrote in effect: 


“We believe that establishment of 
corporative associations or organiza- 
tions in all branches of the national 
economy will be much more. advan- 
tageous to the end you are seeking, 
and at the same time more advantage- 
ous to the better operation of the enter- 
prise. In every case this form of organ- 
ization would certainly be beneficial 
wherever the concentration of business 
and the disappearance of small inde- 
pendent producers have worked in 
favor of private capital and not of the 
social economy. Moreover, there is no 
doubt that, in actual circumstances, the 
corporative form of social life, and 
especially of economic life, practically 
favors the Christian doctrine concern- 
ing person, labor and private prop- 
erty.” 

In this same year, addressing the 
same President on the eve of the open- 
ing of the Semaine Social of Paris, the 
Holy Father reiterated the same idea: 


“A just ordering of production can- 
not prescind from the principle, 
emphasized by Our great predecessor, 
Leo XIII, of state intervention. It is 
less possible than ever in the circum- 
stances of today. On the other hand. 
it is absolutely necessary, precisely to- 
day — when the ancient tendency of 
‘Laissez-faire, laissez passer’ is seri- 
ously attacked — to be careful not to 
fall into the opposite extreme. It is 
necessary in the organization of pro- 
duction to safeguard the full direc- 
tive force of this principle — always 
defended by the social teaching of the 
Church — that society’s activities and 
undertakings ought to have a ‘subsid- 
iary’ character only, aiding or comple- 
menting the activity of the individual, 
the family, and the profession.” 
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NEGROES IN JESUIT SCHOOLS 


Some Practical Suggestions 


by Claude H. Heithaus, S.]. 


Marquette University 


T IS NOT TO HARP on our shortcom- 
ings that I wish to comment on our 
achievement in the education of 
Negroes. Anyone who reads the statis- 
tics published in the November-Decem- 
ber SOCIAL ORDER can see for himself 
that, while some progress has been 
made, we still have a long way to go. 
When six of our schools state that 
they bar Negroes, when 11 remain 
silent on this important matter, when 
18 others state that they have no 
Negroes at all, when 11 have only one 
or two Negroes in a large student 
body. when 11 more have only three 
to ten, when only five of our 63 schools 
have more than ten, and of these only 
one has as many as 150,! it is per- 
fectly clear that we still have much to 
do. In a total student body of 103,000 
only 456 Negroes: and 50 out of 63 
schools with an average enrollment of 
less than one-third of a Negro—this 
is not a situation that makes for peace 
of conscience. 


Suggestions Made 


I have no desire, however, to darken 
the somber tones of this dim picture, 
especially since it is already beginning 
to lighten. I wish rather to suggest 
what may be done to accelerate the im- 
provement that is now under way. 

My first suggestion seems the more 
'See communication from Very Reverend 

James T. Hussey, S.J., of Loyola university, 
Chicago, in the Letters section of this issue. 
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urgent in view of the impression which 
still prevails among Negroes concern- 
ing the Catholic church in the United 
States. The impression is that in our 
treatment of Negroes we are unprin- 
cipled conformists to the Jim Crowism 
of our neighbors. 


Ideals Diluted 


This impression is well presented in 
the following editorial which the Prtts- 
burgh Courier (estimated to have 
about 1,000,000 Negro readers) re- 
cently quoted from another Negro 
newspaper: “Like democracy, the basic 
concepts of the Catholic Church are 
among the finest in the world, but by 
the time these concepts filter down 
from Rome to the distant parts of the 
world they lose the power and luster 
of their intent and take on the shades 
and habits of the communities they 
serve.” (Pittsburgh Courier, January 
10, 1948). 

The author of this editorial is cer- 
tainly right about the principles which 
the Church expects us to follow in 
dealing with the Negroes. Two encycli- 
cals, Summi Pontificatus and Sertum 
Laetitiae, bear him out. In them the 
Church equivalently says that her mem- 
bers and institutions must conduct 
themselves in such fashion that Negroes 
will know that they have equal rights 
in the Church with all other races; and 
that the Negroes in our midst need and 
richly deserve not merely justice, but 


“special care and comfort in the fields 
of religion and education.” 


Other Papal admonitions insist that 
all people must be helped to develop 
an adequate clergy of their own kind 
because, without such a clergy, it is 
impossible for the Church to take deep 
root and grow strong among them. 
These principles, which are entirely in 
keeping with the character of the 
Church and the dictates of equity and 
common sense, place us in a very em- 
barrassing position. For in their poli- 
cies toward Negroes most of our Ameri- 
can Catholic institutions seem to be 
honoring these principles in the breach. 


Teach Church’s Doctrine 


To accelerate the removal of this 
scandal, the following suggestions are 
offered. First, could we not make more 
effective use of our pulpits, class- 
rooms, confessionals, retreat houses, 
public lectures, parish missions and 
even private conversations to eradicate 
the ignorance, misunderstanding and 
prejudice that prevents Catholics from 
seeing this problem in its true light 
and realizing that the present situation 
is damaging to the Church? 


For example, it is well known to 
students of American Negroes that 
among them leadership is largely re- 
served for those who have received a 
higher education. But how many Cath- 
olics realize that the Church is almost 
destitute of Catholic Negro leaders, 
trained in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities, although it is estimated that 
about 100,000 Negroes have academic 
degrees? Only a pathetic fraction of 
Negro doctors, lawyers, dentists, jour- 
nalists, nurses, social workers, scien- 
tists, authors, teachers and public 
speakers are graduates of Jesuit col- 
leges and universities. Even at a time 
when an immense number of Negro 
veterans are entitled to receive higher 
education at government expense, even 
when the professional schools of the 
two leading Negro universities are 


swamped with applications, most of 
our professional schools have few Ne- 
gro students and some of them none. 
These are extremely important facts. 
Why not call the attention of the faith- 
ful to them? And why not use our 
opportunities in teaching, preaching, 
counselling and writing to eliminate 
the ignorance and prejudice which— 
so we claim—has made it necessary 
for our schools to move so cautiously 
in the matter of admitting Negroes? 
If we sincerely desire the end, are we 
not obliged to make use of the means 
without which that end cannot be 
attained ? 


It is a great tragedy for the Church 
that 15,000,000 Negroes are represented 
by so few priests and religious of their 
own race (there are only 30 Negro 
priests in the United States, and none 
of them is a Jesuit). No wonder the 
Negroes believe that we expect the 
Negro to play the same subordinate or 
menial role in the Catholic church 
that he is forced to play on trains, in 
barbershops and on the screen. What 
else can they believe when the over- 
whelming majority of them have never 
seen a Negro priest. when the public 
assumes that a Negro in a Roman col- 
lar must be a Protestant minister, and 
when Catholic pastors are afraid that 
their parishioners will be startled or 
offended by the sight of a Negro say- 
ing Mass? 


Negro Clergy Needed 


Have the faithful whom we guide 
had the practical implications of the 
word ‘“*‘Catholic’’ brought home to 
them? Do they realize that, by rights, 
there should be several Negro bishops 
and thousands of Negro priests in this 
country, and that Catholic race preju- 
dice is partly responsible for this 
crippling weakness of the Church? 
And could not we ourselves do more 
to develop Negro vocations, not in 
slavish conformity with the dictates of 
Jim Crowism, but simply on the basis 
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that Christ established the seven sacra- 
ments for all races and that in His 
Mystical Body, the Church, there is 
neither white nor Negro? 


Can Help Negroes 


I have a second suggestion to make. 
In making it I am supposing what 
was stated in Father Drolet’s article 
in SOCIAL ORDER, that the paucity of 
Negroes in our schools is largely due 
to the fact that the Negroes find our 
tuition too high, or believe that our 
type of education is not practical for 
them. 


I suggest that we make this state of 
affairs a challenge to our zeal, charity 
and ingenuity. After all. earlier Jesuits 
encountered the same difficulty when 
they tried to popularize our schools 
with the hard-headed, horny-handed 
and far from affluent peasants from 
Ireland, Italy, Germany and the Slavic 
countries whose children and grand- 
children now make up our enrollments. 
Those Jsuits rang doorbells and made 
financial concessions where necessary, 
with the result that these groups now 
constitute our representatives in the 
clergy, the religious orders and the 
professions. 


Some Need Coaching 


Obviously, Negroes will never be 
proportionately represented in Catho- 
lic novitiates, seminaries and _profes- 
sional schools unless our schools and 
dther schools influenced by us provide 
them with that “special care and com- 
fort in the fields of religion and edu- 
cation” which, the Supreme Pontiff 
tells us, they need and deserve. How 
many of us would be Jesuits today if 
Jesuit schools had not made an effort 
to convince our parents about Jesuit 
education and even placed it within 
their reach by offering scholarships or 
reductions for their children ? 


But this is not the only difficulty. 
Quite a number of the Negroes who 
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wish to enter our institutions may be 
found to have mediocre scholastic rec- 
ords. But why are they “inferior”? 
Most Negroes attend inferior, Jim 
Crow schools because segregation ex- 
cludes them from the other schools. 
Segregation has also forced them to 
live in the ghetto, under conditions 
which injure their personalities and 
interfere with their studies. All along 
the line they have been deprived of the 
stimulus of normal association and 
competition with the more favored 
whites. They have been bruised by 
humiliating restrictions, tormented by 
subtle cruelties and demoralized by 
the realization that, no matter how 
hard a Negro tries, the cards are ~ 
stacked against him. 


Source of Vocations 


If all of us realized just what this 
means in terms of discouragement and 
frustration, we should perhaps be more 
inclined to make allowances for the 
deficiencies of Negro applicants and 
more willing to encourage them, per- 
haps to the extent of giving them 
private coaching when they need it. By 
such generosity we could, as it were, 
make reparation for the innumerable 
sins by which, throughout American 
history, Christ has been and is being 
scourged in His colored brethren. At 
one period of my life as a Jesuit 
teacher | was expected to give private 
coaching to some students who were 
handicapped by too much football and 
to others who were hampered by too 
much wealth. Would it not be Christ- 
like for some of us to do the same in 
order to help victims of race discrimi- 
nation and by our work build up the 
Church through the development of 
Catholic Negro leaders? 


To conclude: heartening as the report 
of our Negro enrollment in 1946-1947 
may be, we shall have far greater 
grounds for satisfaction in the future 
if, 1. we call this problem and its 
causes to the attention of our students, 


- alumni, parishioners and friends; 2. 
we do our best to eliminate prejudice 
among the whites; 3. we give “special 
care and comfort in the fields of reli- 
gion and education” to Negroes by 
breaking down the prejudices and fears 
which our past reputation for discrimi- 
nation has built up in many Negroes, 
by welcoming them into our schools 
and even canvassing for them, by mak- 
ing financial concessions when these 
are necessary, by encouraging and 
coaching deserving Negroes, by eradi- 
cating from ourselves and our stu- 


dents any habits of speech or conduct 
which might offend Negro students, 
and by insisting on uniformly courte- 
ous treatment of Negroes by students 
and faculty. 

All this will require effort, tact and 
a certain greatness of soul. But if we 
were to be deterred by either genuine 
difficulties or groundless fears in a 
matter so dear to the Heart of Our 
Lord, would we not be imitating the 
servant who buried his master’s talent 
when by investing it wisely he could 
have made a great profit? 


ine GIVI RIGHTS REPORT 


Role of Federal Government Discussed 


by Paul A. Woelfl, S.J. 


Iss 


©* DeEceMBER 6, 1946, President 
Truman issued Executive Order 
9808 which created the Committee on 
Civil Rights. This Committee was com- 
posed of Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Mrs. 
Sadie T. Alexander, Mr. James B. 
Carey, Mr. John S. Dickey, Mr. Morris 
L. Ernst, Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsonn, 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, The Most Rev- 
erend Francis J. Haas, Mr. Charles 
Luckman, Mr. Francis P. Matthews, 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., The 
Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Mr. Boris Shishkin, Mrs. M. E. Tilly, 
Mr. Channing H. Tobias. 


The primary objective of the Com- 
mittee was founded on the premise 
that civil rights were not adequately 


protected in the United States and 
directed the Committee “to determine 
whether and in what respect current 
law-enforcement measures and the 
authority and means possessed by the 
Federal, State and local governments 
may be strengthened and improved to 
safeguard the civil rights of the peo- 
ple.” The Committee was to give spe- 
cial attention in its report to recom- 
mendations aimed at more adequate 
and effective means for protecting civil 
rights “by legislation or otherwise.” 


While the six chapters of recom- 
mendations are broad enough and en- 
deavor to canvass all possible means 
of improving conditions for enjoyment 
of civil rights by all citizens, the 
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emphasis is steadily upon the need for 
Federal legislation. This emphasis 
raises questions which must be an- 
swered by conscientious citizens before 
they can subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the Committee’s recommendations. 


Time and time again students of 
government have pointed out that de- 
mocracy can succeed only in a com- 
munity of high moral, religious and 
intellectual standards. Perhaps this 
has been said so often that the words 
lack power to convince. Nevertheless, 
it remains a fact that, unless all citi- 
zens are so convinced, there is little 
hope for the preservation and exten- 
sion of our democratic system. 


New Political Move 


With the appointment and the Re- 
port of the President's Committee on 
Civil Rights during this past year, 
something new is occurring in our 
governmental process which calls for 
serious consideration. So far as I can 
discover, this is the first time that 
government, traditionally considered 
the foremost threat to civil liberties, 
is turning about to point an accusing 
finger at the citizens themselves. I am 
not asserting that this is the first time 
government has had the occasion to do 
so, but that it is the first time govern- 
ment has felt the obligation to do so. 


The reasons given by the Committee 
are threefold: (1) moral—because the 
United States can no longer counte- 
nance the burden of injustices resting 
on its common conscience; (2) eco- 
nomic——because the United States can 
no longer afford the heavy drain on 
its production and distribution caused 
by discriminations in employment. 
wages. and the advantages of public 
service: and (3) international — be- 
cause the United States cannot ignore 
the opinion which the rest of the 
world has of it. 


The grosser violations of social jus- 
tice singled out by the Committee for 
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immediate correction are principally: 
lynchings; practical disfranchisement 
of citizens by intimidation, poll taxes, 
and such like practices: discrimination 
against racial and national minorities 
in employment, educational opportun- 
ities, housing, and health services; an 

segregation of such minorities to their 
physical and moral detriment. 7 


Governmental officers, local and 
federal, are not absolved of censure. 
The unequal administration of justice 
and public service. the brutal methods 
of some law-enforcing agents, the war- 
time evacuation and exclusion of Jap- 
anese Americans, the discriminatory 
policies of the armed services towards 
Negroes, the disregard for human 
rights in applying “security tests,” and 
the whole social pattern of the District 
of Columbia are cited as instances of 
betrayal of trust by public servants. 


Practical Difficulties 


To remedy this situation the Com- 
mittee recommends that the National 
Government take the lead in safe- 
guarding the civil rights of all Ameri- 
cans by specific legislation and ad- 
ministrative procedures and_ policies. 
This, I am afraid, is easier said than 
done. In the first place. no rights are 
adequately guaranteed merely by the 
external apparatus of laws, procedures 
and policies. In the second place, re- 
garding civil liberties as such under 
a constitutional government, there is a 
great deal more involved in guarantee- 
ing these “rights” than the abstract 
question of justice. There is, for in- 
stance, the concrete question of pro- 
viding guarantees consistent with our 
form of government. 


It often comes as a shock to hear 
for the first time that our Federal 
government was given no power to 
protect people from the actions of one 
another. As matters stand today, no 
one has a constitutional right against 
mob violence or against being excluded 
from suffrage for reasons other than 


race, color, or sex. There is no consti- 
tutional right to engage in business, 
attend school, get married, hold office, 
_use public services. 

What “rights clauses” there are in 
our Constitution are there to protect 
the people against encroachments by 
government. Most of them are nega- 
_ tive and restrictive. In other words, 
they restrain the government from do- 
ing certain things. They place no obli- 
gation upon the government to pre- 
vent individuals from doing those same 


things. 
Apparent Flaw 


At first sight this appears to be a 
serious flaw in our governmental sys- 
tem since a government, established to 
secure and to preserve the common 
good of the people, would seem thereby 
to fail critically in one of its primary 
duties. Yet I wonder whether there is 
any other way of preserving the free 
government of which we are justly 
proud. 

One of the fundamental differences 
between the democratic theory of gov- 
ernment and its authoritarian or totali- 
tarian antagonist is that the one begins 
with the assumption that all men are 
born free and equal whereas the other 
assumes that they are not and then 
sets out to make them so. The author- 
itarian state is, therefore, supposedly 
in a position to tell its people what is 
good for them and how much freedom 
they may exercise. A democracy, on 
the other hand, based as it necessarily 
is on a theory of consent, can neither 
force its people to be free (since it 
assumes they already are), nor restrict 
their liberty further than they them- 
selves intended in their original consent. 


Consistent with this theory, the 
Founding Fathers abstained from en- 
acting any constitutional norms for 
private action, leaving the regulation 
of such action to conscience, private 
law, (i.e. between individuals), public 
opinion and spontaneous political pres- 


sures. It was left to the people to 
decide for themselves on a local basis 
what limitations were to be placed by 
their state government on the exercise 
of their liberty, because it was feared 
that such power exercised by a central 
national government would eventually 
get out of hand. In writing the Consti- 
tution, therefore, every effort was made 
to give the new Federal Government 
adequate, but only enumerated powers. 
Noticeably omitted was any grant of 
power relating to civil liberty. 


The President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights is perfectly aware of all this. 
But it argues, “We need more than 
protection of our rights against gov- 
ernment; we need protection of our 
rights against private persons or groups 
seeking to undermine them. In the 
words of the President Truman... 
‘protection of the people by the Gov- 
ernment .” 


Role of Government? 


I am not questioning the fact that 
there is today a need for greater pro- 
tection of our civil rights. Neither do 
I hesitate to look towards government 
for encouragement, advice, and criti- 
cism of our efforts to secure those 
rights. What I am attempting to ask 
is whether it is compatible with our 
American philosophy of government to 
concede to the Federal Government or 
to any government, for that matter, 
the power to define, of its own intia- 
tive, what our rights are and how far 
they may be exercised. And that is 
precisely, it seems to me, the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. 


“Tt is government,” says the Com- 
mittee, “which must referee the clashes 
which arise among the freedoms of the 
citizens, and protect each citizen in 
the enjoyment of the maximum free- 
dom to which he is entitled.” That 
sounds very logical, indeed. However, 
it was to prevent—or, at least, to cur- 
tail——just this refereeing power that a 
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limited Constitution was adopted and 
the double check of a Bill of Rights 
attached. It was recognized in 1789 
that government officials, even in high 
places, are just as subject to preju- 
dices, bigotries, and selfish motives as 
anybody else. But more important still, 
it was recognized that, to secure the 
blessings of liberty not only for them- 
selves but their posterity, anything 
resembling a ‘general welfare’ power, 
under which government might do any- 
thing it deemed necessary for the 
public interest, would have to be for- 
gone. In the choice between resting 
their civil rights on the patronage of 
government or the fairness of the citi- 
zenry. the founders of our Constitution 
consciously chose the latter. 


Committee Sees Novelty 


No doubt the President's Committee 
sees clearly the revolutionary character 
of its suggestions. In fact, the mem- 
bers explicitly justify their steps on 
the score that “times have changed.” 
Nevertheless, their position is startling. 
In one breath they admit that “there 
is nothing in the Constitution which 
in so many words authorizes the na- 
tional government to protect the civil 
rights of the American people on a 
comprehensive basis,” and in the next 
they advocate so broad an interpreta- 
tion as to admit of unlimited authority. 


To meet “the very real difficulties” 
which “lie in the way of federal action 
in certain areas,” the Committee is con- 
tent to explore the possible constitu- 
tional avenues of approach. It is most 
anxious to show that there are provi- 
sions implied in the Constitution which 
could be interpreted as conferring the 
necessary power on the National Gov- 
ernment. However, much more than 
this is required, even granting that the 
Constitution can be made to mean 
pretty much what the judges say it 
means anyway. 


A final decision, to my mind, must 
rest not so much on the answer to the 
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question of whether a justification for 
this new accretion of federal power 
can be found implicit in some long 
neglected clause or not; but rather, 
whether in admitting such power we 
equivalently alter the nature of our 
system, abandon our conception of lim- 
ited government, and weaken the prin- 
ciples of self-government. 


Freedom Protected 


The Constitution,” Mr. Justice Stone 
told us, “expresses more than the con- 
viction of the people that democratic 
processes must be preserved at all 
costs. It is also an expression of faith 
and a command that freedom of the 
mind and spirit must be preserved, 
which government must obey, if it is 
to adhere to that justice and modera- 
tion without which no free government 
can exist.” 


Abuses of liberty and justice—not 
only of the type enumerated by this 
Committee, but of all types and vari- 
eties—certainly must be prevented and 
their causes removed. But there are 
two ways of doing it—an easy way and 
a difficult way. The easy way is to 
shift this problem from conscience to 
Congress. The difficult way — tradi- 
tionally considered by Americans as 
the better way—is to use moral train- 
ing in order to develop a-keener sense 
of personal responsibility on the part 
of all citizens. 


In other words, before insisting that 
the National Government protect our 
civil liberties we should answer these 
questions. First, does the National 
Government have the authority to act 
in matters of civil rights, or would an 
amendment to the Constitution be re- 
quired in order to give it such power? 
Secondly, do we prefer Federal protec- 
tion of our rights rather than protec- 
tion secured by more local institu- 
tions? And thirdly, to what extent can 
we safely entrust our human liberties 
to the care and control of government, 
whether it be Federal or local? 


INTERRACIAL EXPERIMENT 
IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


Negro and White Students Meet 


by Albert S. Foley, S.J. 
ISs 


past YEAR, as a result of the localiza- 
tion of the Province [SO Inter- 
racial Committee at Spring Hill col- 
lege, an experiment in student inter- 
racial activity was conducted with the 
college students and some Negro vet- 
erans attending the local Catholic High 
school for Negroes. 


Among the first steps in the project 
was to obtain approval from the Bishop 
of Mobile, Most Reverend T. J. Toolen. 
For this purpose a committee, com- 
posed of Reverend Father Rector, W. 
Patrick Donnelly, Father John Cronin, 
and J, called upon his excellency. 
Father Donnelly explained the purpose 
and the aims of the Province ISO. 
Father Cronin outlined his plans for 
work in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. Then I cautiously broached the 
subject of interracial activity. 


Approval Granted 


The bishop was at first opposed to 
the idea. He stated bluntly that inter- 
racial groups were the greatest obstacle 
to the Church’s advancement among 
the Negroes. He referred especially to 
the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, a clergy-baiting, communist- 
infiltrated organization that had a 
strong unit in anti-Catholic Birming- 
ham. 


However, the bishop gave a guarded 
approval to the plan of having a group 


meet to discuss the religious aspects 
of the race question. He warned us 
emphatically that we were inviting 
trouble if we tried to discuss social 
equality. 


Group Organized 


Armed with the bishop’s authoriza- 
tion, we contacted the Negro veterans 
through Father Benjamin Horton, 
S.S.J., the assistant pastor of Heart of 
Mary church, who also taught in the 
high school. Father Horton assembled 
a group of the most intelligent seniors, 
both boys and girls, and played host to 
the college students and some white 
high school boys and girls for the 
first meeting, January 9. In order to 
have the discussion on an equal basis, 
the group was arranged in a circle, 
the students being seated in a “pepper- 
and-salt” order. 


The first meeting was given over to 
a discussion of objectives for the inter- 
racial group. Breaking down race prej- 
udice, relieving race tensions, remov- 
ing obstacles to the church’s mission- 
ary work, bettering feelings between 
the races, and deepening our under- 
standing of the faith and the church 
were stressed by the students. Discus- 
sion also centered on the need for a 
more definite stand by the church, espe- 
cially the clergy, on the injustice of 
racial discrimination in religious mat- 
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ters. Upon. questioning, it was revealed 
that only one of the 26 students had 
ever heard a sermon on the problem. 


Father Horton insisted that ignor- 
ance on the part of the Catholic laity 
was preventing the chuch from putting 
into effect the social consequences of 
the doctrine of the Church as_ the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The students 
voted to petition the bishop and the 
clergy to give sermons in all of the 
churches of the city on a definite Sun- 
day devoted to interracial relations. 
Some of the members were in favor of 
extending the petition to include a 
whole Lenten series on the subject. 


Weekly Discussions 


The assembly agreed to continue 
weekly discussions until the organiza- 
tion was firmly established, and con- 
cluded the meeting with a group visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament. 


Despite the grumblings of some 
campus bilboes, the next meeting of 
the Mobile Students’ Interracial coun- 
cil was held in the library at Spring 
Hill college. January 16. After refresh- 
ments, the discussion was opened with 
a quotation from a recent issue of 
Time: “The problem of the white 
American and the Negro American... 
is, like all the great problems of man- 
kind, at bottom a religious problem, 
and the religious solution must be 
made before any other solutions could 
be effective.” — 


Various dogmas of the church that 
had interracial implications were then 
reviewed. The Fatherhood of God, the 
universal redemption, the sanctifying 
mission of the Holy Spirit, the real 
presence of Jesus in the Holy Eucha- 
rist, the Mystical Body, the all-embrac- 
ing mission of the church to teach. 
the universal motherhood of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Kingship of Christ over 
all men, the communion of saints, and 
the universal primacy of our Holy 
Father the pope. were all briefly com- 
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mented on. Interracial religious activi- 
ties to dramatize and activate these 
truths were also suggested and planned. 


Action Planned 


Some of the members were in favor 
of immediately launching a_ large- 
scale. widely publicized program. 
Others agreed that the group should 
first lead the way itself, and persuade 
others to participate in the activities 
later. A monthly interracial Mass was 
the first project adopted. Other activi- 
ties included interracial catechetical 
work. an interracial day of recollec- 
tion, and even a pilgrimage to the St. 
Augustine seminary for Negroes at 
Bay St. Louis, Mississippi. 


This last suggestion produced a mild 
repercussion. One of the white girls 
mentioned the projected bus-trip to 
her father. He conjured up visions of 
colored ex-servicemen going on an all- 
day picnic with unchaperoned high 
school girls. In a rage, he hurried 
over to the convent, protested to the 
principal for letting her students par- 
ticipate in the interracial meetings, 
and forbade his daughter to attend any 
more of them. The sister became 
alarmed. She withdrew her students, 
pending the bishop’s full and explicit 
approval of the council. 


Publicity Forbidden 


The very opposite was forthcoming 
from the bishop’s office. The parents 
lodged a formal complaint with him, 
got a number of their friends also to 
complain. and these in turn secured 
others. The result was that the bishop 
absolutely prohibited the inclusion of 
the white girls in the discussions and 
activities of the council. He allowed it 
to continue only on condition that it 
meet and work without publicity. 


This practically reduced it to the 
status of a discussion club. and as 
such the group continued to meet dur- 


ing the rest of the school term. Both 
the white and the colored boys were 
relieved that the white girls were ex- 
cluded from the meetings. Their pres- 
ence, it was admitted, did cramp the 
discussions, and prevented open and 
forthright statement of the deep issues 
involved in Negro-white relations. 


Discuss Problems 


Among the topics lined up for dis- 
cussion at subsequent meetings were 
the problem of maternal and child 
health and welfare. the housing and 
slum problem, the legal status of the 
Negro in Alabama, the Boswell amend- 
ment and the Negro’s right to vote, 
other civic rights and privileges of 
the Negro, police and court treatment 
of the colored. and Negro crime and 
delinquency. 


Among the discussion leaders con- 
tacted to lead the meetings were Dr. 
O. L. Chason, head of the Department 
of Public Health in Mobile, Mr. John 
Bowman, a Philadelphia lawyer who, 
though a Negro. had recently come 
south to set up a law practice, and 
Father Austin Chacherie, M.S.S.T., a 
Negro priest, who conducted an inter- 
esting session on February 20. He told 
especially of how the Alabama segre- 
gation law was actually hindering the 
acceptance and training of Negro 
candidates for the priesthood. The law 
forbids biracial schools in Alabama, 
and yet the only preparatory seminary 
of his order, the Trinitarians, is at 
Holy Trinity, Alabama. He added 
that the bishop had ordered the ex- 
clusion of some Negro boys already 
admitted in spite of the law. He also 
discussed the national Catholic Inter- 
racial Council movement, stemming 
from the New York unit. 


One concrete breaching of the segre- 
gation barriers was achieved when the 
participation of Negro catechists was 
secured for the Catechetical Institute 
sponsored by the Mobile Students Spir- 


itual union, February 21-23. Father 
Aloysius Heeg of St. Louis conducted 
the Institute. and the Negro students 
attended the sessions. even eating with 
the white students in the cafeteria of 
Bishop Toolen High school. 


The council also sponsored a series 
of library exhibits of books on the 
race problem, some films (the Army’s 
training film The Negro Soldier, U.S. 
Public Health’s Let My People Live. 
and others), and student participation 
in the ground-breaking ceremonies for 
the Martin de Porres hospital for Ne- 
eroes in Mobile. 


In evaluating the experiment, I can 
truthfully say that its impact on the 
community race situation was abso- 
lutely nil. The influence ‘of the group 
did not reach beyond the schools ex- 
cept in the case in which opposition 
was stirred up. 


Limited Benefits 


But as an educational project, [ can 
say that the Council contributed im- 
mensely toward the re-education of the 
members of the Council itself, and in 
some lesser way affected the thinking 
and racial attitudes of hundreds of 
other students. 


In regard to the members themselves, 
I noted an increasing sense of fellow- 
ship and understanding as the weeks 
went by. The first time the Negro stu- 
dents had met with the whites the dis- 
cussion had been formal and pleasant, 
but not without the traditional stand- 
offishness and condescension charac- 
teristic of the white attitude toward 
the Negro. 


The next meeting. the first one at the 
College, saw no improvement in the 
atmosphere, as there seemed to be 
some sort of ancestral dread hanging 
over the colored boys, as though they 
felt out of place and wondered what 
would happen to them if they ever be- 
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came marked men, singled out for 
retribution by some narrow-minded 
whites. 


With subsequent meetings. however, 
especially after the girls were left out, 
the atmosphere became more and more 
friendly. The boys would all stop at 
the school cafeteria for a coke and 
cakes and would continue their dis- 
cussions spontaneously and on an equal 
basis. Many times they would stay 
around the school to play with no 
noticeable restraint or lack of spon- 
taneity. 


The white members became very 
popular at the colored school, and their 
poularity was increased by the fact 
that the boys brought their 16 mm. 
sound projector from the College to 
the colored school and showed some 
movies for the students. I think that 
the educational results of the experi- 
ment were measurable in regard to 
improving the attitude of the Negroes 
toward the whites. 


Sympathy Increased 


For the whites, the experiment 
proved to be a needed and useful addi- 
tion to their war experiences and to 


their previous civilian experiences. 


Many veterans have come out of the 
war with a greater prejudice toward 
the Negro simply because they have 
been thrown in with uncongenial and 
“pushy” colored soldiers. I believe 
that the meetings and discussions of 
the Council achieved the definite goal 
of broadening their sympathy for and 
understanding of the Negro. 


The College boys began to notice 
things in the Negro-white relationship 
that had been under their noses all 
during their previous lives but had not 
been noticed. They began, as a result 
of the discussion, to see the economic 
disabilities under which the Negro is 
laboring. 


Just by going to the Negro school in 
the dilapidated, ill-drained, unpaved. 
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slum-like neighborhood the students 
got an insight into the Negro problem. 
The sight of six hundred and eighty 
school children, as they were jammed 
into a school built for two hundred, 
gave the boys a first hand knowledge 
of the inequality of Negro and white 
educational opportunities. And seeing 
these intelligent, educable students 
whose minds were as quick as their 
own, whose ability to grasp and analyze 
problems was often superior to their 
own, as they labored to get an educa- 
tion amid those surroundings, was in 
itself a liberal education in race in- 
justices. 


Further Work Needed 


In conclusion, I can state that the 
experimental work of the Mobile Stu- 
dents’ Interracial council in 1947 was 
a sample of what we need in all of our 
southern schools and colleges if we 
are to make some headway toward 
breaking down prejudice. 


Before the work was started, I was 
almost convinced that we should let 
sleeping dogs lie and not try to stir up 
either the consciences or the activities 
of the students in regard to the race 
question. In fact, even after the work 
was under way, some tried to persuade 
both myself and the students to desist 
lest greater trouble arise from agita- 
tion about a matter over which we had 
no control. One of the colored stu- 
dents reported at one of the meetings 
that an intelligent, well-educated Ne- 
gro has thrown cold water on the 
whole idea, saying that nothing would 
ever come of it. “We'll go on our way, — 
and let them go their way; we have 
nothing in common,” the man told him. 


But all the students, myself included, 
agreed that this was a short-sighted 
estimate of the situation, and that 
much could be accomplished at least 
for the next and subsequent genera- 
tions if we start with the youth of 
today. 


fae CATHOLIC SOCIAL GUILD 


English Jesuits Spread Papal Doctrine 


by C. J. McNaspy, S.J. 
Campion Hall, Oxford 


())*Forp IS HARDLY THE PLACE where 

one would expect to find social 
novelties taking shape. There one 
meets almost daily slurs, in the press, 
on Nuffield’s untraditional movement. 
Solemn undergraduates sigh for van- 
ished glories of unmitigated classicism. 
There are even those who eye suspici- 
ously this year’s new foundation: a 
Chair of Psychology. And yet, for more 
than a quarter of a century that same 
Oxford has been recognized as the 
center of the “C.S.G.”, the Catholic 
Social Guild, and of its unique school, 
the Catholic Workers’ College. 

The work of Jesuits in these under- 
takings should surprise no one aware 
of their exceptional success in parallel 
lines. We all know, for instance, some- 
thing of the seminary for late voca- 
tions at Osterley and of the hundreds 
of priests who have been trained there. 
(See the October, 1947, issue of the 
Month). More than 3,000 miner-re- 
treatants this year alone made retreats 
at Craighead, Glasgow — not to men- 
tion the thousands at our three other 
retreat houses — the Young Christian 
Workers, Boy Scouts, those active in 
the Apostolate of the Sea, the student 
members (from Stonyhurst, for ex- 
ample) of the Catholic Evidence Guild 
—all witness to the stirring apostolate 
of the English Jesuits. 

The Catholic Social Guild must not 
be thought of as a sort of corollary, 
still less as a reaction, to the present- 
day governmental trends in Great Brit- 
ain. Back in 1909, when parliament 
was far less social than today, a small 


group of students convened, sponsored 
by the vigorous Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety, to start a systematic study of press- 
ing social problems. Of these pioneers 
the leading spirit and probably the 
youngest member was Mr. Charles 
Plater, S.J. Studying in France, Ger- 
many and Belgium, Mr. Plater learned 
much about the growing social aposto- 
late of Catholics in those countries 
and ambitioned doing some of this 
same work at home. 


True to form, eager critics pro- 
ceeded to the attack. despite the hier- 
archy’s vigorous approval of the Guild. 
Certain wealthier Catholics looked 
askance at the perilous innovation. One 
personally undertook the task of cen- 
soring all Guild writings, even those 
of priests and bishops. In those days 
it was thought that social thought and 
action was somehow vulgar and vio- 
lent, hardly suited to the delicacy of 
Catholic souls. 


The C.S.G. was plainly leaning too 
far left, said some; too far right. 
asserted others. Less aggressive, some 
from whom encouragement might have 
been expected were content to smile 
knowingly at the fanciful, well-inten- 
tioned venture. 


Today the C.S.G. is, happily, ac- 
cepted as a major activity of English 
Catholicism. Its publications had be- 
gun with a translation of Rerum No- 
varum, years before Quadragesimo 
Anno prodded conservative Catholics 
into awareness of the earlier message. 
Some hundred thousand copies of the 
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great document have since been dis- 
tributed. After other publications, in 
1922 The Christian Democrat (also 
Leonine in inspiration) began its 
monthly career. It has at present a 
circulation of 5.600 and is ever reach- 
ing higher. 


A quarterly, the C.S.G. Bulletin, was 
started some time later to give detailed 
reports of the Guild’s progress. A 
library of pamphlets, brochures and 
books is constantly being added to and 
kept up-to-date. More recently text- 
books for Catholic secondary schools 
have been prepared. Proofs have al- 
ready been corrected for Father Cyril 
C. Clump’s. The Economic and Politi- 
cal Life of Man, a comprehensive text, 
with introduction by His Grace, the 
Most Reverend Archbishop of Birm- 
ingham. Examples chosen for study 
adapt the book for use in America as 
well as in Britain. 


More basic in C.S.G. work, however. 
is the study circle. Most of the printed 
material has been prepared for use in 
these groups. At present there are more 
than 200 of these working units active 
in England. Discussion, rather than 
instruction, is the technique used. A 
secretary is chosen to preside: the 
chaplain is present simply as friend 
and guide. A member reads a paper 
on some carefully selected topic. The 
members, who have “read up” on the 
subject beforehand, now join the dis- 
cussion, led by the group secretary. A 
Guild leaflet. How to Run a Study 
Circle gives practical pointers. . 


Detailed suggestions for a coherent 
course of study are provided by the 
booklet, Planned Social Study, which 
is also a pilot through the available 
literature on each topic. Let one ex- 
ample illustrate. Under “Planned 


Reading Guide for Course C. Inter- 
national Order, period 3,” topic 7 


reads: “The right to equality and to 
promote national interests: what was 
the value of Mussolini’s idea of the 
‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’? Access to 
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raw materials?” Then follow three 
references to C.S.G. publications: Code 
of International Ethics, Commentary 
on the Charter of the United Nations 
and Security, Freedom and Happiness. 
This was written by Father Andrew 
Gordon, S.J. References are quite pre- 
cise and can be read in reasonably 
short time, viz., pages 61-71, 176-80, 
46-52. 


The C.S.G. holds public meetings on 
social questions, sometimes with at- 
tendance in the hundreds. Two recent 
Town Hall rallies in London saw 900 
and 1,000 present. Week-end schools 
and retreats are held in sizeable num- 
bers, and considerable emphasis is 
placed on the summer school program. 
Last year’s summer schoo] at Ample- 
forth was enthusiastically attended. 
This year the summer school will be 
held at Oxford, where accommodations 
have been made at St. Hugh’s college 
and elsewhere for some 200 visitors. 


But the important work will always 
remain the steady work of study being 
done in hundreds of cities and towns 
throughout the country. In these groups 
ordinary men and women are master- 
ing the essentials of papal social doc- 
trine. 


Today, after less than 40 years of 
erowth, the Guild numbers more than 
4.000 active members. The Jesuits 
heading this significant movement are 
Fathers Andrew Gordon, Paul Crane, 
who spent several months recently lec- 
turing in the United States under the 
auspices of the British Information 
Service, and Father Plater’s great suc- 
cessor, the veteran Father Leo O’Hea. 
When Father Plater died, of overwork, 
in 1921, Father O’Hea took up the 
work and realized the dream of a 
Catholic Workers’ College at Oxford, 
one of the Guild’s most valued achieve- 
ments, 


An article on the Workers’ college 
will appear in a later issue of SOCIAL 
ORDER. 


VOCATIONAL GROUPING 


The Natural Structure of Society—II 


by James J. Berna, S.J. 


WV = HAVE SEEN, in the previous 


article. that the control of eco- 
nomic life properly belongs to private 
individuals rather than to: the state, 
and that this is a basic principle goy- 
erning the correct structure of society. 
It was also seen that under the influ- 
ence of specialization, occupational 
groups, as yet loose and unorganized, 
spontaneously emerge within society. 


In this article we propose to show 
that these occupational groups are in 
a true sense societies, that is, coopera- 
tive associations of many individuals 
for a common end; that the attainment 
of this end in all its aspects requires 
the formal organization of the groups 
under juridical authority; and that this 
necessity, plus the fact that control of 
economic life is the right of individuals 
and their groups. points to a system 
of organized, autonomous vocational 
groups as the proper and natural struc- 
ture of society. 

Throughout the following discussion, 
for the sake of realistic and concrete 
treatment, the modern “industry” (com- 
posed of numerous firms) will be the 
point of reference. Justification for 
this is that in an advanced industrial 
society, an “occupational group” ap- 
pears predominantly in that form. The 
automobile industry, made up of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Ford, Chrys- 
ler; the textile industry with its thou- 
sands of individual producers—these 
are occupational groups in modern eco- 
nomic. life. What will be said of in- 
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dustry, however, applies substantially 
to any specializing functional eroup 
in society. 

What, in the last analysis, is any 
occupational group, not excepting the 
most complex modern industry? Ulti- 
mately, it is an association of many 
individual human persons, working to- 
gether for a common end. This end is, 
physically speaking, the production of 
a certain supply of some commodity or 
service. When all legal fictions are 
removed, the automobile industry, for 
instance, is nothing more than that. It 
is an association of more than a 
million men and women collectively 
termed “labor,” several thousand exec- 
utives and managers, and numerous 
stockholders, cooperating with one 
another in the production of motor 
vehicles. 

From the viewpoint of society as a 
whole, this industry, as any occupa- 
tional group, is an association of per- 
sons for the performance of a social 
function. Specialization means that 
the community has, in effect, delegated 
to a particular group within society 
the role of carrying out of some spe- 
cific service. To supply the community 
with an adequate amount of wheat, 
steel or shoes, as the case may be, 
becomes the common end of all those 
in a particular occupational group or 
industry. 

This end is truly common to all the 
members of the group, and is attained 
only by their mutual cooperation. It 
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is only through the collaboration of 
labor, management and “capital.” and 
through the joint output of the various 
firms in the industry. that something 
like five million cars and trucks. for 
instance, are put on the nation’s high- 
Ways every year. 


However, the individuals who con- 
stitute a particular occupational group 
are not only serving society. they are 
also making a living for themselves. 
This is the personal. as distinguished 
from the social aspect of their eco- 
nomic activity. 


As specialization develops. the pros- 
perity and economic well-being of the 
individual become increasingly bound 
up with the prosperity of the particu- 
lar group of which he is a part. When 
the automobile industry hits bad times. 
for example. all individuals and all 
firms in it are affected. This results 
in giving to all the members of an 
occupational group a common end 
from the viewpoint of their own wel- 
fare. This end is the prosperity of 
the group or industry as a whole. All 
the workers and employers in a given 
industry are thus drawn together by 
their common interest in maintaining 
a high stable level of production, and 
in securing adequate returns from sale 
of the product. It is upon this that 
both wages and profits depend. 


Similarly, all the firms in an indus- 
try have a common interest in’ the 
elimination of price wars and unfair 
practices, in the exchange of informa- 
tion. in the sharing of patents. and in 
creating conditions of stability through- 
out the industry generally. Moreover, 
and this is a point of ereat significance, 
the firms of an industry find it neces- 
sary to work together in protecting 
their common interests. if even their 
individual prosperity is to be attained. 
Space does not permit the elaboration 
of this point in detail. Suffice it to 
say that under modern dynamic eco- 
nomic conditions, the prosperity of the 
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individual firm has become increas- 
ingly linked with the prosperity of the 
industry in general, as well as highly 
sensitive to the activities of other firms 
in the same industry. That these in- 
terests and the need for joint action 
in their protection are eminently real. 
is wholly evident from the existence of 
numerous trade associations, as well 
as the less socially desirable practices 
of market sharing, price agreements 
and price leadership, production 
quotas, and the like. As one economist 
has put it, “Men talk competition but 
act association.” 


In short, although it is not admitted 
in our present-day institutional forms. 
any occupational group, including the 
modern competitive industry, is basic- 
ally a solidary association of many 
individuals for the attainment of a 
common end, which attainment is con- 
tingent upon their collaboration with 
one another. The acceptance of compe- 
tition as the controlling foree and 
organizing principle of economic life 
has obscured, but not changed. this 
fact. 


The common end for which the indi- 
viduals of an occupational group are 
striving is, in the first instance, the 
prosperity of their particular group 
or industry, since upon this the pros- 
perity of the individual depends. This 
prosperity is to be striven for subject 
to certain conditions. however. and not 
by any means the group may choose 
to use. For, as was briefly indicated 
above, there is a social. as well as a 
personal, aspect to the economic activ- 
ity of any individual and group in 
society. 


In a society built on specialization 
and exchange, the members of one 
specializing group have become de- 
pendent on other groups for the satis- 
faction of many of their needs. All in 
the community have become subject to 
this mutual dependence so that the 
welfare of all might be increased. It 


follows that the members of each group 
have a right to expect that all the other 
groups will produce an adequate sup- 
ply of their respective commodities 
and services, of as high a quality as 
possible, to be sold at fair prices. 


Since to every right there is a cor- 
relative obligation, every occupational 
group is bound to conduct its activity 
in such a way that this expectation of 
the community be fulfilled. The social 
obligations of any specializing group 
in the economy also require that the 
resources it makes use of be used as 
efficiently as possible. The resources 
of any community are scarce, and 
though privately owned do not cease 
to minister to the needs of the entire 
community, to use the expression of 


Pius XI. 


What does this mean in the con- 
crete? It means that individuals, firms 
and industries have imperative social 
obligations, in accord with which they 
must regulate their economic activity. 
“Production for profit” is by no means 
intrinsically evil. But the quest for 
profit, and the methods used in its 
pursuit, must remain within the limits 
imposed by the social aspect of eco- 
nomic activity. 


Restriction of output for the purpose 
of holding up price; excessive adver- 
tising which is highly wasteful from 
an economic point of view; patent 
buying; monopoly of sources of sup- 
ply; restriction of entry — all these 
result in idle productive capacity, 
underemployment of resources and 
labor, lower output and higher prices 
than necessary. Such practices are 
ruled out by industry’s social obliga- 
tions, as wasteful of the community’s 
scarce resources, and as opposed to 
the very end of the economic process. 


The conclusion from these consider- 
ations is this: the end which is com- 
mon to the members of an occupa- 
tional group is not only the prosperity 
of the group. It is the operation of 


the group in such a way that this is 
attained. but with due regard for the 
social obligations involved; that is, not 
by artificial restrictive measures of one 
type or another, but with as full and 
efficient utilization of resources as 
possible. The conduct of the industry 
in this way is a truly common good 
for the group in question. That is, it 
can be achieved only by the members’ 
united action, and it is through partici- 
pation in it that the economic endeavor 
of the individual person is brought to 
its full fruition. The individual can 
attain his material welfare, and simul- 
taneously make the contribution which 
he is obliged to make to the common 
eood of society. only in and through 
a group, and only when the group is 
operated in accordance with the fore- 
eoing principles. 


In the light of the preceding discus- 
sion, the conclusion seems warranted 
that an occupational group or industry 
is, de facto, even if this fact is not at 
present admitted, a society in a true 
sense. It is an association of many 
individuals for the attainment of a 
common end. which end is a genuine 
common good for the group in ques- 
tion, and which can be attained only 
by their mutual cooperative action. 


A further conclusion is this: the 
occupational groups in society should 
be formally organized. Their essential 
character as cooperative societies 
should be given expression in concrete 
institutional forms, since man’s in- 
stitutions should correspond to the 
objective order of things. Atomistic 
and individualistic institutions, when 
human relations are naturally coopera- 
tive and solidaristic, are an anomaly, 
and a scandal to right reason. 


Organization of an occupational 
eroup as a formally constituted asso- 
ciation, at the head of which is a gov- 
erning authority, is also postulated by 
existence of the single end common to 
the members of the group. Whenever 


ant 


there is a common end. to be achieved 
by the actions of many individuals. 
some agency, armed with sufficient 
authority for the purpose. is required 
in order that the individual actions 
can be coordinated with the end to be 
achieved. 


“Many individuals, when left to 
themselves, go off in many directions” 
is an axiom. Nowhere is this plainer 
than in economic matters. When each 
individual producer is left sole master 
of his own policies, each looks to his 
own profits, and there is no one to 
look to the common good of the in- 
dustry, especially since this includes, 
as we ‘have seen, the industry’s coordi- 
nation with the general common good 
of society. And under such conditions, 
cooperation among firms. which can- 
not be avoided. is directed only to the 
personal advantage of the cooperators. 


If then, a modern industry, or other 
occupational group, is to be operated 
in such a way that its end in both its 
aspects—personal and social—is to be 
attained, it must be organized under a 
governing authority. That is. it must 
be organized as a vocational group in 
the sense proposed by Pius in ‘Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. Competition. which is 
merely lack of this organization, can- 
not bring an industry to the fulfillment 
of the social objective of its activity. 
History is an eloquent witness to this. 
The practices and forms of coopera- 
tion cited above as socially undesirable 
cannot be eliminated by competition— 
their very source. Neither can compe- 
tition ensure the payment of a living 
wage, to mention another example. 
One firm cannot raise wages. unless 
assured that competitors will follow 
suit. What is needed in industry today 
is an effective mechanism for united 
action. 


Whence should come the authority 
which is to govern industry and direct 
it to the common good? In the prac- 
tical order there are only two possible 
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choices: from the government, or from 
the industry itself, and the principles 
developed in the first of these two 
articles decide in favor of the latter. 


Right order requires that the indus- 
try or other occupational group organ- 
ize itself for the attainment of its eco- 
nomic end, in both individual and 
social aspects. The control of economic 
life, as has been seen, is first and fore- 
most the right and responsibility of 
private individuals, not of the state. 
Therefore, to do what is necessary for 
proper execution of control is like- 
wise the right and responsibility of 
these persons. Furthermore. the right 
of the individual to initiative and direc- 
tion of affairs within his sphere must 
be exercised in a group and in cooper- 
ation with others. Unless the group is 
permitted autonomy. this right is but 
an empty name. Finally, conditions 
within the economic group upon which 
a person is dependent, vitally affect 
his life in many aspects. Ali the mem- 
bers of that group—and all the mem- 
bers means both capital and labor— 
should have something to say about 
how the group’s affairs are conducted. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that no vocational group will be 
granted absolute autonomy to do as it 
pleases. The state always remains as 
the ultimate guardian of the common 
good, and has the right. indeed the 
duty, of “directing, watching. urging. 
and restraining.” in the words of Pius. 
as necessity demands. 


In view of these considerations, can 
the vocational group structure of soci- 
ety be called “natural”? In the pre- 
vious article it was seen that the nat- 
ural structure of society is the one best 
adapted to attainment of the end of 
society in all its aspects. Concretely. 
this means the order which allows 
maximum freedom to private individ- 
uals in such spheres of action as are 
proper to them, (among which is eco. 
nomie activity), while at the same time 


providing adequate mechanism for the 


attainment of the common good. 


The vocational group order seems 
to be such a structure. It grants to 
both state and private individuals the 
rights proper to them. It provides for 
the coordination of private initiative 
with the common good, by those very 


‘persons whose responsibility such co- 


ordination is. It recognizes the essen- 
tially solidary and cooperative nature 
of the economic occupational group. 
And it orders society according to the 
principle of subsidiarity, implement- 


ing its moral organic nature by a con- 
crete institutional form. 


Indeed, there seem to be three philos- 
ophies of human society: Individual- 
ism, Christian Solidarism (to use the 
term of Heinrich Pesch, S.J.), and 
Collectivism. An institutional order 
corresponds to each. The vocational 
group order is the organization of soci- 
ety in accord with the principles of 
Christian Solidarism. It is the middle 
way between laissez faire liberalism 
and some form of statism. 


ERUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL 
GOLUINTOMLES: 


Legislative Progress Made in Two Countries 


URING THE PAST MONTHS progress 

has been made in several European 
countries toward development of a 
complete industrial council system. 


Belgium Drafts Bill 


After prolonged discussion by inter- 
ested groups and jockeying by various 
parties in the Government, an appar- 
ently definitive version of the Eco- 
nomic Organization bill has been in- 
troduced in the Belgian parliament. 


The present form of the proposed 
legislation is a compromise worked 
out by Premier Paul Henri Spaak from 


two earlier bills presented by the 
Christian Social and the Socialist par- 
ties respectively. 


The present bill, CIP reports, gives 
all groups opportunity to express their 
views on economic and social ques- 
tions. This gives to workers participa- 
tion in both social planning and direc- 
tion of the economy. 


Under the law a Central Economic 
council will be established, composed 
of members chosen by the executive 
branch of the government, of repre- 
sentatives from vocational organiza- 
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tions and of technicians. The two-fold 
office of the Council will be to hear 
opinions and recommendations _pre- 
sented by various vocational groups 
and to inform and counsel the govern- 
ment on all economic matters. 


Special Councils Planned 


Under the Central Council will be 
specialized economic councils for each 
sector of the economy: industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, small business. 
These councils, composed of repre- 
sentatives from workers’ and employ- 
ers’ associations, will submit proposals 
to the Central Council. 


In each industry special councils 
will be set up to perform a large num- 
ber of operations. Among their duties 
are: to appraise the organization of 
work, to judge the opportunity of mak- 
ing modifications in that organization, 
to advise concerning technical manage- 
ment, to decide regarding management 
of social services. The councils also 
have consultive power regarding rela- 
tions between personnel and manage- 
ment, control of the essential elements 
relation to operation of the enterprise, 
the right to a quarterly report on oper- 
ations and to a knowledge of accounts 
and profits. 


The report cites an editorial from 
De Nieuwe Gids, a leading Flemish 
Catholic daily, “It is no longer pos- 
sible to regulate relations between man- 
agement and labor on the basis of 
norms which — whatever one may say 
of them — are typical of nineteenth 
century liberalism and capitalism. The 
masses of the workers everywhere are 
endeavoring to emancipate themselves 
from their proletarian existence. Man- 
agement is no longer a privilege. It is 
becoming a function, and the spirit of 
the time is such that it would be very 
stupid for management itself not to 
understand this.” 


During World War IL loyal Dutch 
employers and workers were active in 
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the underground working against Ger- 
man occupation forces. Their collab- 
oration during the war in both under- 
ground activities and industrial plan- 
ning greatly improved understanding 
between the two groups. 


Discussions were begun about ways 
to improve relationships in the post- 
war era, and plans laid for a joint 
organization that would advise the gov- 
ernment on industrial questions. As 
a result of these discussions the Foun- 
dation for Labor was set up. Another 
result of the collaboration and dis- 
cussion has been the steady advance 
toward an industrial council system. 


Careful Plan in Holland 


The Netherlands “Foundation for 
Labor” or Stichting van den Arbeid, 
about which an article will appear in 
a later issue of SOCIAL ORDER, has also 
completed a draft of a law to establish 
industrial councils in that country. An 
earlier attempt by a Socialist member 
of parliament had been rejected. The 
new bill establishes a social and eco- 
nomic council in which employers. 
workers and government have equal 
representation. It is not clear from 
brief reports which have come to the 
United States whether the new organi- 
zation will be given authority to regu- 
late or will merely be advisory to the 
government. 


Irish Quiz Parties 


The question of industrial councils 
has been a lively one in Eire since the 
publication in 1938 of a report by the. 
Commission on Vocational Organiza- 
tion. During the campaign before the 
recent elections in Eire the executive 
committee of the Catholic Societies 
Vocational Organization conference 
proposed two questions to each of the 
parties: 1. whether the party favored 
establishment of a vocational order of 
society; 2. if so, whether it is the in- 
tention of the Party to urge its mem- 


bers to promote the development of a 
vocational order on the general lines 
of the Recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Vocational Organization. 


Fianna Fail, the former government 
(De Valera) party, gave no direct reply 
but said that the question would be 

placed before the National Executive 
committee at its next meeting. 


Labor Approves 


The National Labor party, an off- 
shoot from the Labor party, replied: 
“In reply to your two questions. the 
answer to both is, ‘Yes’.” 


“We definitely state on our election 
literature that we stand for a ‘voca- 
tional order of society,’ and the Con- 
gress of Irish Unions, which is cooper- 
ating with us in this election, ...has 
already declared itself in favor of a 
vocational order of society.” 


Clann na Poblachta, the Republican 
party, gave qualified approval, indi- 
cating that it favored establishment of 
parish councils, which would be voca- 
tional in rural areas, that full-scale 
development of vocational councils de- 
pended upon the possibility of getting 
balanced representation and clarifica- 
tion of the relationship between coun- 
cils, legislature and government. 


Information about the replies of the 
other parties is not available. 


English Production Groups 


In England the closest approxima- 
tion to a system of Industrial Councils 
is the Joint Production committee. 
There had been committees of this 
kind in England before World War II. 
though their function had been con- 
fined largely to welfare questions. After 
the fall of France committees were set 
up in the coal-mining and ship-build- 
ing. industries; they were added in 
other industries until their number 
reached a peak of 4,434 in December. 
1943. 


The committees are composed of 
both management and workers: the 
chairman is generally assigned by 
management, but there is a worker vice 
chairman. Each group provides a sec- 
retary. 


Most questions discussed by the 
committees have to do directly with 
production: use of manpower and ma- 
terials, better planning of work, im- 
proved methods and shop layout. But 
many questions which deal only indi- 
rectly with production are also treated. 
These have included morale, absentee- 
ism, working conditions. 


Aside from increased production, 
the principal benefit of the committees’ 
work has been improved relations be- 
tween the two groups. This has been 
especially true when it was desired to 
explain to workers the reasons for 
necessary, but unpleasant decisions, 
such as lay-offs, reduced hours. 


Government Encourages 


It is the hope of the Government 
that these committees will continue 
and extend their functions. In an offi- 
cial paper published after the war it 
was stated: “During the war in a num- 
ber of industries machinery was devel- 
oped for joint consultation between 
management and workpeople on pro- 
duction problems. The extension and 
further development of this practice 
would be an advantage.” 


It is likely that more elaborate sys- 
tems, extending above the plant level 
will be developed in nationalized in- 
dustries. The National Consultive 
council for the mining industry, for 
instance, has issued instructions direct- 
ing the erection of divisional, area and 
pit consultive committees. It is evident 
from the name given to these councils 
that they will not have authority to 
make decisions or formulate policies, 
but their existence is an encouraging 
beginning, and their functions may 
erow. 
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Negroes at Loyola University 

In the November-December issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER on page 146, Loyola univer- 
sity (Chicago) is listed as having 10 Negro 
students. The count in the present semester 
is 155, which is normal. 

I would presume that we supplied you 
with the information you published. Who- 
ever supplied you with the figure listed 
(10) misinformed you. 

James T. Hussey, S.]. 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 

@ 4 


State Segregation Laws 
and Jesuit Schools 


The following letter was sent to Father 
Drolet, atithor of the article, “Negro Stu- 
dents in Jesuit Schools and Colleges, 1946- 
1947.” A copy of the letter was also sent 
to the editor of SOCIAL ORDER, presumably 
for publication. It is printed here with 
Father Drolet’s reply. 

When I saw your article in the Wood- 
stock Letters I was at our provincial ISO 
meeting at Spring Hill. I quoted your 
article to the assembled Fathers particularly 
to correct your remarks concerning the 
relation between state segregation laws and 
our schools. I am sorry that I could not 
write to you then, so that the same error 
would not have appeared in the current 
SOCIAL ORDER. 

The fact is that segregation laws of any 
form do not touch private institutions. The 
law here in Louisana applies only to public 
institutions. Hence, Jesuit schools, Catholic 
hospitals, union meeting halls, theaters, 
restaurants; in short, any institution that is 
not supported by public funds, is not pre- 
vented by law from admitting Negroes. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to 
Father Corley and if possible, should like 
to see a correction made in both Wood- 
stock Letters and sociAL ORDER of this 
statement: “In many areas in the South, 
inter-racial education is excluded by laws 
which also seem to bind our own schools: 
thus in Louisiana, if a white school admits 
colored students, it will lose its state char- 
ter and the right to grant degrees.'’ (This 
last part is really something. Where did 
you ever hear that?) 
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If you are interested in a formal legal 
statement with references and footnotes to 
the State Constitution of 1921 and various 
legal cases, you might drop a line to the 
Dean, Dr. Vernon X. Miller, of our law 
school here. 

Let me congratulate you on the rest of 
the article. My best personal wishes to you. 

JosepH H. FicuTer, S.J. 
Loyola University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Father Drolet Replies 


This evening I received a letter from 
Father Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., of Loyola 
University, New Orleans, advising me of 
an inaccurate statement in my article in 
the current issue of SOCIAL ORDER. 

Since Father Fichter is also sending you 
a copy of his letter, you will know that 
he states my information on Louisiana state 
law and prohibitions against Negroes en- 
tering our schools there is incorrect. Ac- 
cording to him, Negroes are barred by law 
only from public, tax-supported institutions; 
our private schools and other institutions 
are not bound by segregation law in that 
state. 

You will, consequently, wonder where 
I obtained the information in my article. 
It was sent to me by the principal of one 
of the high schools addressed in the original 
questionnaire sent out to all deans and prin- 
cipals. Below is a copy of the letter to me; 
I have the original in my possession. : 

Where he obtained his information I do 
not know. But I do know, unfortunately 
for this matter, that a number of Jesuits in 
other states consider their Jesuit schools 
bound by state laws of segregation, which 
laws in no way affect private institutions. 

I think someone who had the time would 
do a great service if he would look into 
the problem of state laws on segregation 
in schools and their relation to our private 
schools, if any relation exists. I think such 
a study would dispel some false thinking. 

Herewith is a copy of the letter referred 
to above. 

“Dear Father Drolet: : 

It is against the Law in the State of 

Louisiana to admit Negro students in White 
(Continued on page 240) 


{TRENDS} 


Pope’s Social Message 


It would seem that the short encyclical, 
“Optatissima Pax,” issued by Pius XII on 
December 18, 1947, was directed primarily 
at conditions in several countries of Europe. 
In at least two passages, however, His 
Holiness may well have had the United 
States in mind. 


In this encyclical the Pope deplores 
class hatred which threatens not only the 
peace, but the very foundation of some 
states: “...in not a few nations, ...the 
social classes, agitated by bitter hatred 
and by numerous disorders and troubles, 
threaten, as all can see, to overthrow and 
_ batter the very foundation of the State.” 


Against this internecine conflict the Holy 
Father utters a plea for universal harmony, 
emphasizing on this occasion, the need for 
patient agreement, mutual cooperation and 
peaceful work. The severity of his con- 
demnation for those who foment internal 
disorder can only be realized when we 
reflect upon the grave evils which result 
from their efforts: ‘““Those who, by means 
of premeditated plans, are arousing the 
masses in an unwise manner, pushing them 
toward disorders and offense against the 
liberty of others, are, without doubt, not 
helping to lessen the misery of the people, 
but rather are increasing it and provoking 
extreme ruin, embittering hatred and inter- 
rupting the work of civil life.” 


Twice in the encyclical he alludes to 
“those who enjoy ample means’ and ex- 
presses the hope that they will show gen- 
erosity to the needy. While nothing in the 
encyclical directs these words toward the 
United States, we would certainly be 
thought of as the nation to which they 
most fittingly apply. 


It is interesting in this encyclical to see 
government public works employment men- 
tioned as a valid function of the state: 
The state “is no longer in a position ...to 
maintain those timely public works by 
means of which employment could be given 
to those who, alas, are forced against their 
will into an unfruitful idleness.” 


Finally the Holy Father exhorts all 


Christians, especially children, to pray for 
a return to the teachings of Christ and for 
the attainment of the objectives set forth 
in this letter. 

e 


The petition addressed to the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social council by the American 
Federation of Labor calling for a study 
of forced labor throughout the world was 
a brave attempt to throw light and reason 
on this terrible condition. Unfortunately the 
investigation was blocked by Soviet oppo- 
sition. Reasons alleged for the opposition 
were that the study was too complex and 
might interferé with national economic pro- 
grams. Meantime more than two million 
human beings continue to work in slavery. 


More on Civil Rights 


So important does Pius XII consider the 
fair treatment of minorities that he listed 
this as one of the five “fundamental condi- 
tions essential for an international order’ 
in his well-known Christmas message of 
1941. Although he mentioned only three 
kinds of injustice in the statement, it is 
evident from the general assertion which 
follows immediately that these are to be 
considered as more important abuses rather 
than as a complete list of evils he wishes 
to condemn. 


The passage says: “Within the limits of 
a new order founded on moral principles 
there is no place for open or secret oppres- 
sion of the cultural or linguistic character- 
istics of national minorities, for the hind- 
rance or restriction of their economic re- 
sources, for the limitation or abolition of 
their natural fertility. The more consci- 
entiously the government of a State re- 
spects the rights of minorities, the more 
confidently and the more effectively can it 
demand from its subjects a loyal fulfillment 
of those civic obligations which are com-~- 
mon to all citizens.” 


That the United States has been by no 
means exemplary in this whole matter of 
minorities either in domestic or in territorial 
and occupational policies is evident from, 
for instance, our treatment of Nisei and 
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alien Japanese during the war, the recent 
crisis in Navajo Indian affairs and our 
general Indian policy, the nationwide in- 
justices to Negro, Mexican, Puerto Rican 
and other racial minorities, conditions in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, neglect 
of Hawaii and Alaska, the long struggle 
to transfer Guam, Midway, Wake and 
other Pacific island possessions from mili- 
tary to civil governments, the treatment of 
Bikini inhabitants, discriminatory practices 
in the Canal Zone, While none of these 
abuses is so evil as the most vicious in- 
justices committed in some European coun- 
tries, they remain inequities that must be 
righted if we hope honestly to lay claim 
to being a democratic nation. 


The recent report of the President's Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights and the more recent 
message to the Congress ‘on legislation 
concerning civil rights have focused atten- 
tion on these evils. In his State of the 
Union address on January 7 the President 
placed the matter of securing essential 
human rights first among the goals which 
have the greatest bearing upon the founda- 
tions of our democracy and the happiness 
of our people. 

Only Federal legislation (see Fr. Woelfl’s 
article in this issue of SOCIAL ORDER) is 
considered in President Truman's recent 
message on Civil Rights. His ten-point 
legislative program recommends: 


1. Establishing a permanent Commission 
on Civil Rights, a Joint Congressional com- 
mittee and a Civil Rights division in the 
Department of Justice. 

2. Strengthening existing civil rights 
statutes. 

3. A Federal anti-lynch law. 

4. Protecting the right to vote. 

5. Establishing a Fair Employment 
Practice commission. 

6. Prohibiting 
State transport. 


discrimination in inter- 

7. Providing home rule and suffrage in 
Presidential elections for residents of the 
District of Columbia. 


8. Providing statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska and more self-government for island 
possessions. 

9. Equalizing opportunities for residents 
in the United States to become naturalized 
citizens. 

10. Settling the evacuation claims of 
Japanese-Americans. 
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Whether Federal activity in the field of 
civil rights is either constitutionally pos- 
sible or practically valuable is a question 
that must be settled by thoughtful men, but 
neither frantic opposition nor conscientious 
doubts must be allowed to obscure our 
appreciation of the absolute need for 
action to right evils which admittedly exist. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the Presi- 
dent's committee made recommendations 
for state and local activities as well as for 
honest educational efforts. 


The final section of the committee's 
recommendations is worth quoting in full: 


“VI. To rally the American people to 
the support of a continuing program to 
strengthen civil rights, the President's Com- 
mittee recommends: 

“A long term campaign of public educa- 
tion to inform the people of the civil rights 
to which they are entitled and which they 
owe to one another. 


“The most important educational task in 
this field is to give the public living ex- 
amples of civil rights in operation. This 
is the purpose of our recommendations 
which have gone before. But there still 
remains the job of driving home to the 
public the nature of our heritage, the justi- 
fication of civil rights and the need to end 
prejudice. 


“This is a task which will require the 
cooperation of the federal, state, and local 
governments and of private agencies. We 
believe that the permanent Commission on 
Civil Rights should take the leadership in 
serving as the coordinating body. The 
activities of the permanent Commission in 
this field should be expressly authorized 
by Congress and funds specifically appro- 
priated for them. 


“Aside from the education of the general 
public, the government has immediate 
responsibility for an internal civil rights 
campaign for its more than two million 
employees. This might well be an indis- 
pensable first step in a large campaign. 
Moreover, in the armed forces, an oppor- 
tunity exists to educate men while in serv- 
ice. The armed forces should expand 
efforts, already under way, to develop 
genuinely democratic attitudes in officers 
and enlisted men.” 


Nor in the work of securing basic justice 
for all Americans can the final paragraph 
of the report ever be forgotten: 


“As the Committee concludes this Report 
we would remind ourselves that the future 
of our nation rests upon the character, the 
vision, the high principle of our people. 
Democracy, brotherhood, human rights — 
these are practical expressions of the 
eternal worth of every child of God. With 
His guidance and help we can move for- 
ward toward a nobler social order in which 
there will be equal opportunity for all.” 


Economic concentration continues. A 
recent report of the Federal Trade com- 
mission states that between 1940 and 1946 
more than 1,800 manufacturing and mining 
concerns disappeared through mergers and 
acquisitions. Mr. Estes Kefauver, in com- 
menting on this report, pointed to the 
merger record of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, which has acquired since 1902 more 
than 40 different companies. 


The almost hopeless problem which faces 
the United States in its desire to help 
western Europe and secure peace was 
bewilderingly summed up by Don Luigi 
Sturzo, as reported by CIP recently: 
“America must be prepared to develop 
simultaneously three policies: one based on 
working with Russia, one without her, and 
one against her. It will be difficult, but 
she must be prepared for any eventuality. 
If she does, there will be peace, not war.” 


Farm Workers 


Living conditions of farm workers, espe- 
cially migrants, are often deplorable. In 
many cases workers and their families are 
housed in tents, one-room cabins, converted 
chicken-coops, barns, or other unused farm 
buildings. Sanitary and health conditions 
are even less satisfactory. Under such con- 
ditions the proper care of children is made 
extremely difficult and their education 
almost impossible. Recent reports show also 
that war-time relaxation of child-labor re- 
strictions has brought about continued flag- 
rant violations of these laws. 


Seventy per cent of farm workers are 
on farms employing four or more workers 
with an average of 10.8 for each farm. 
These relatively large concentrations of 
workers should make it easier to provide 
adequate living conditions and, with judi- 


cious planning, more employment through- 
out the year. In a report issued by the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant 
Labor, conditions were surveyed and rec- 
ommendations were made, including a code 
for labor camps and a draft bill authoriz- 
ing state departments of labor to regulate 
labor camps. To date no action has been 
taken on the report. 


Unfortunately the Senate committee re- 
port on the long-range agricultural policy 
gives little attention to the welfare of farm 
workers. There is mention of accident pre- 
vention and inauguration of social security 
measures. But no attention is given to 
wages, living conditions, health, care and 
education of children. 


The following five points might well 
have been included in the section of the 
report on farm laborers: 


1. Protection of resident and migratory 
farm workers against unjust wages, inade- 
quate housing facilities, arbitrary hire-and- 
fire policies, prolonged unemployment, 
health hazards other than accidents; 2. 
Protection of farm workers’ right to or- 
ganize; 3. Equal protection of both alien 
and native farm workers; 4. Fidelity to 
contractual committments to foreign gov- 
ernments in favor of their nationals ad- 
mitted for farm work; 5. Assure observ- 
ance of wage-and-hour and child labor 
laws to all those over whom the Federal 
government has jurisdiction. 


Farm workers are and will continue to 
be an important factor in our agricultural 
economy. If we are to have an adequate 
supply of workers conditions of life and 
work must be made decent. A wise eco- 
nomic policy demands that. 


A rise in the statutory minimum wage 
level was called for by President Truman 
in a message occasioned by the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the Labor department's 
establishment. “Our rapidly changing econ- 
omy,” he said, “makes additional legisla- 
tion imperative, especially the increase in 
the minimum hourly wage.’ While he 
named no figure to which the present 40c 
an hour level should be raised, Secretary 
of Labor Schwellenbach indicated that 75c 
was the minimum sought by the Depart- 
ment. Since the present law was passed 
in 1938 consumers’ prices have risen more 
than 67 per cent. 
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ESSAYS IN RECONSTRUCTION. — 
Edited by Dom Ralph Russell, Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1946, xi, 176 
pp. $2.50. 


We all appreciate the danger of rebuild- 
ing a brave new world on the same old 
sand. Here is a book which goes beyond 
this negative fear and suggests an appro- 
priate foundation—its nature, function and 
source. The book is made up of ten essays, 
three of which previously appeared as 
articles in various reviews. Of the nine 
authors, five are members of the Order of 
Saint Benedict and closely associated with 
Downside Review. 

After outlining causes of our current 
collapse, and reasons for some measure of 
optimism in facing the task of reconstruc- 
tion, the first two essays point up the 
qualities required for more successful social 
living in the future. This is done by 
analysis of both the natural and super- 
natural orders, carefully distinguished and 
interestingly correlated. Here both the 
theologian and philosopher will discover 
new phases and powers inherent in old 
truths. The first or general part of the 
book then concludes with a third essay en- 
titled “The Catholic Action.’ This fittingly 
portrays a central role of the Holy Sacri- 
fice in a foundation for a truly brave new 
world. 


A second part applies the foregoing 
principles to individual phases of human 
living. It consists of essays which consider 
the more specific angles and dimensions of 
the foundation. Notably, the first is con- 
cerned with education whose role in pre- 
paring the pupil for after life is emphasized. 
Economics is introduced only subsequent 
to treatment of science, literature and 
philosophy. The last two chapters illumi- 
nate the task of youth in the total job 
of reconstruction, 


This is a book composed in England, 
but of concern to the world. It is a Cath- 
olic plan—‘'the bringing of Christ's life 
into every activity and function of man’’ 
(p. 40). Moreover, it is a plan built on 
principles, offered in contrast to all the 
plans being substituted for principles. In 
other words, it attempts adequately to in- 
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spect both the origin and destiny of that 
human society which others are so eager 
to reconstruct with much less attention to 
the nature and goal of the subject of re- 
construction itself. 
James J. McGintey, S.J. 
ISS 


FREEDOM OF THE MOVIES. — By 
Ruth A. Inglis. University of Chicago 
Press, 1947, x, 241. $3.00. 


Dr. Inglis writes one of a series pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago as a 
report from the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press. 


The movies, however, turn out to be a 
very different proposition from the press. 
Despite the fact that the newspapers have 
become about 75 per cent entertainment 
and not news (sports, movie reviews, SOCci- 
ety, comics, magazine section, feature 
stories, pictorials), the editors would still 
loudly protest that they are trying to pro- 
vide news and views. The moguls who 
control the movies are frankly providing 
recreation and more recreation. They are 
frightened of a serious idea and often 
enough haven't any to express if they 
wanted to. 


So the first question is whether the free- 
dom of the movies has anything to do with 
the freedom of the press? Are you free to 
provide any sort of entertainment you want, 
as you are supposed to be free to report 
the facts about the news? Dr. Inglis begins 
to waver as she goes along. 


Faced with the largest mass production 
of recreation the world has ever known, 
she sees that some sort of control is neces- 
sary. The movies’ brief history proved that. _ 
Its vast and not always too intelligent 
audience demands that. 


Shall it, she asks, be state censorship? 
That she finds did not work. 


Shall there be no supervision at all? 
That she admits would be dangerous. 


Shall it be self-censorship and regula- 
tion? She finds this is the present pro- 
cedure. She examines the Motion Picture 
Production code, and though she comes 


to it resenting, apparently, all codes, she 
has no idea how it could be changed or 
improved. As an honest woman she would 
not be in favor of encouraging murder, 
adultery, sympathy with crime and crim- 
inals, and the other evils outlawed by the 
Code. She finds that Mr. Joseph I. Breen, 
Code Administrator, has done a_ pretty 
good job. 

She feels that it would be better if the 
industry were constantly advised by a 
large and fluid board. But she is not too 
clear how such a board would be organized 
or function. 

So in the end she is not far from the 
present set-up: a Code, enforcement of this 
by the industry itself, probably stricter en- 
forcement. I would be all for that last, 
and so would a lot of others. 

DanieL A. Lorp, SJ. 
© 
FUNDAMENTALS OF LABOR ECO- 

NOMICS,—By Friedrich Baerwald. The 

Declan X. McMullen Company, New 

York, 1947, xvii and 464 pp. $4.00. 

The title is significant. This is a book of 
basic theory underlying the problems of 
wages, employment, social security, and 
industrial relations. It is not a treatise on 
personnel management, nor is it a history 
of labor. Even the last section, pertaining 
to industrial relations, adverts to union- 
management dealings primarily from the 
aspect of economic effects. 

The reader looking for factual, concrete, 
particular information on specialized prob- 
lems will do better with some other book. 
But for a good conspectus of economic 
principles and the analysis of relationships 
he will look a long while before he finds 
a more satisfactory elementary manual. 
Not that there is net informational mate- 
rial here: illustrative tables and statistics 
cited are fresh and new and judiciously 
selected. But this material is kept subordi- 
nate to the main purpose of expounding 
fundamental theory. 

The book is sound in its attitudes and 
reveals a philosophy that is Christian and 
Catholic, not explicitly advocated as such. 
but evident throughout and coloring the 
whole work 

Some matters of policy which the author 
favors will not appeal to all his readers 
in the same light. This reviewer, for 
instance, does not share his complacency 
and approval of certain dubious ‘improve- 
ments’ mentioned in his good exposition 


of the Taft-Hartley legislation. And the 
author's recommendation of “‘pluralist’’ col- 
lective-bargaining relationships makes us 
wish he had elaborated a little more on the 
point; it is mentioned only. 

Four main sections of the book follow 
each other in logical progression. Consid- 
eration of well-being introduces chapters 
on the standard of living, wages, policies, 
theories. The wage problem leads into 
employment theories and policies. This in 
turn moves into problems of relief, social 
security, insurance — old age, unemploy- 
ment, health. 

The last section presents some stimulat- 
ing ideas on union-management relations, 
labor legislation, including the Taft-Hartley 
Act, social functions of unions, and a good 
concluding chapter on international labor 
organizations. 2 

A more explicit citation of sources would 
make the simple and very useful tables 
(there are sixty-four of them) impressive 
and valuable. Two minor flaws, perhaps 
typographical faults, caught the reviewer's 
eye: the date of the decision in Common- 
weath vs Hunt (p. 311), and the date of 
the founding of the AFL (p. 394). There 
is a good seven-page bibliography, and a 
good index. 

Teachers in search of a good introduc- 
tory text for basic theory of labor eco~- 
nomics will find this book worth looking 
into. It is sound, well-rounded, and man- 
ageable. Room is left for elaboration by 
the teacher, for illustration and supple- 
mentary assignments. The up-to-dateness 
is also a real recommendation. 

Mortimer H. Gavin, SJ. 
TSS 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOV- 
ERNMENT.~—By John H. Ferguson and 
Dean E. McHenry. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1947, vi, 951 pp. $4.50. 

Text books for the course of American 
Government are plentiful. A new one is 
not apt to create much of a stir. Yet, here 
is one which will challenge those now on 
the market. It is up to date in treatment of 
the Congressional reorganization, the war 
measures, new state constitutions, and in- 
ternational cooperation—as up to date as a 
text book can be. 

The book is evidently modeled on Ogg 
and Ray's Introduction to American Gov- 
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ernment. It does not have the wealth of 
historical detail contained in the latter text, 
but it does a better job of presenting the 
practices and policies which prevail now. 
The use of diagrams, charts, and tables 
contribute substantially towards emphasiz- 
ing important ideas. 

This particular text covers federal, state, 
and municipal governmental institutions. 
The section on federal government has also 
been published separately under the title: 
The American Federal Government. (818 
pp. $3.75). 

If any criticism can be leveled against 
the complete text it is that the analysis of 
state and local government is crowded into 
140 pages. The treatment of these topics is, 
therefore, necessarily general and sketchy. 

BeyAve WV ORDBE cus 
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STATES AND MORALS: A Study in 
Political Conflicts.—by T. D. Weldon. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York, 1947, ix, pp. 296. 
$3.00. 


Today's international conflicts, accord- 
ing to the author of this book, are rooted 
in two opposing hypotheses regarding the 
nature of the state. Neither can command 
universal assent says the author, for politi- 
cal theories “are all logically defensible.” 

The two hypotheses which have shaped 
the theories and existent forms of govern- 
ment are what the author calls the ‘organic’ 
and the ‘mechanic.’ The organic hypothesis 
views the state as something “more real 
than are the individuals who belong to it.” 
The mechanic hypothesis, in contrast, con- 
siders the state as a mere device fashioned 
by men for a particular purpose and as a 
result of either force or consent. 

Morality enters the discussion in con- 
nection with the question of which type of 
government is better for man. 

In the organic state the ‘good man’ is 
the ‘good citizen.’ Force states have no 
moral basis. A radical democratic state, 
such as ours, respects the individual but 
has little confidence in his competence. 
Hence, it relies on rule of law rather 
than individual judgment, and law acquires 
an independent reality to which judgment 
must conform. 

Individualistic democracy, the English 
variety in contrast to ours, recognizes 
competition as a good thing, and considers 
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the primary function of the state to be 
the control over differences of opinion. 


In the final analysis, therefore, the 
author finds that nothing can be stated as 
absolute either in the realm of morals or 
in the realm of politics. Consequently, we 
should not foist our form of government 
on foreign peoples. Russian dictatorship is 
philosophically as sound as our democracy. 


Only a confused modern could write 
a book like this. By judicious oversight 
and simplification the author presents the 
world with a political science apparently 
as scientific as biology. The dogmatic 
semantics and vivid language should fool 
nobody. The author would do well to read 
Aristotle more thoroughly rather than to 
assume that Aristotle and Plato hold the 
same opinions. 


P. A. WoeELEL, S.J. 
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NATIONAL INCOME, A Summary of 
Findings.—By Simon Kuznets. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., New 


York, 1946, 139 pp. $1.50. 


The year 1932 saw the beginning of a 
great change in both the quantity and 
quality of national income data available. 
Prior to that date the National Bureau of 
Economic Research had published several 
valuable works, but after that date the use- 
fulness of such statistics was so obvious 
that a separate division was set up in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 
The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, however, largely under the direc- 
tion of Simon Kuznets, has kept up its 
work, extending the data into periods not — 
covered by the Department of Commerce 
figures and refining and analyzing the 
available data. 

This present small volume represents, as 
the sub-title properly indicates, a summary 
of long-term findings. There are three 
parts: “Structure, 1919-1938," “Long Term 
Changes, 1869-1938," “Changes During 
Business Cycles, 1900-1938," and each of 
these parts has a section discussing varia- 
tion by industrial origin, type of payment, 
distribution by size and final use of income. 
There is a final Part IV on the Problems 
on Interpretation of National Income. The 
national income figures will always remain 
estimates. The total figure for national 
income is always more reliable than any 
single figure among its components. To 


anyone who uses the detailed figures an 
understanding of their origin and limita- 
tions is necessary to avoid gross error. 


Dr. Kuznets’ summary is a convenient 
introduction to an invaluable type of eco- 
nomic study. 


B. W. Dempsey, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


COOPERATIVE COMMUNITIES AT 
WORK. — By Henrik F. Infield. The 
Dryden Press, New York, 1945, viii, 201 
pp. $3.00. 


With a view to making recommenda- 
tions about rural resettlement in the United 
States and other countries after World 
War II the author, who is executive direc- 
tor of the Rural Settlement Institute, has 
examined a number of cooperative settle- 
ment ventures throughout the world and 
evaluated their techniques for future appli- 
cation. Included in the survey are four 
American ventures, the Hutterites of the 
northwest, New Llano of the south, the 
Sunrise community of Michigan, and the 
group of ventures sponsored by the Farm 
Security administration toward the end of 
the depression. In addition he studies one 
type of Mexican community, the ejido, the 
Russian cooperative community, the kolk- 
hoz; and a form of rural organization com- 
mon in Palestine, the kvutza. : 

The Hutterites are a religious group who 
immigrated to the United States in 1874. 

This Anabaptist community practises what 


Mr. Infield calls comprehensive coopera- 


tion. That is, all production and consump- 
tion is common. Even rearing of children 
is a group, rather than a family, function. 

New Llano and the Sunrise community 
were socialistic experiments, the former 
established by a Los Angeles lawyer, Job 
Harriman, the latter by a group of an- 
archist Jews. Both communities practiced 
a mitigated form of common activity in 
which production (ownership of property 
and work) was shared, while consumption 
was private. - Both communities failed, pri- 
marily because of dissensions and admini- 
strative weakness. 

Two chapters review briefly the better- 
known activities of the Farm Security ad- 
ministration between 1937 and 1943. 


The tremendous land-reform enterprises 
carried on in Mexico since 1915 forms the 


subject of another chapter, devoted espe- 
cially to the ejido, one form of coopera- 
tive community. The number of these 
groups is estimated at more than 15,000 
with a population of about a million and 
a half families on more than 25 million 
hectares of land. 


In the majority of the ejidos land is 
owned and operated collectively; all other 
aspects of life remains largely individual. 


So complete has been collectivization in 
Soviet Russia that at the present time 
scarcely one per cent of arable land is 
still privately owned. Ninety per cent of 
the collectivized land has been organized 
into kolkhozy, a special kind of coopera- 
tive farm. 


The kolkhozy, which were organized 
after the tragic decimation of the kulaks 
during the late 20's, are limited coopera- 
tives in which almost all land and all 
machinery is state-owned, while homes and 
small portions of land are entrusted to in- 
dividual families. Approximately 33 per 
cent of products are given to the govern- 
ment; the remainder, after deduction of 
kolkhoz expenses, is distributed to the mem- 
bers of the kolkhoz. Machinery is held in 
stations and loaned out to various farmers 
as needed. 


The last type of cooperative community 
studied is the kvutza, which was developed 
by Jewish immigrants into Palestine. The 
first kvutzot were established by the Jewish 
Palestine fund in 1909; in 1940 there were 
79 settlements with a total membership of 
more than 20,000 who cultivate 97,500 
acres. The General Assembly, composed of 
kvutza members, is the managing authority 
and elects committees of its own members 
to administer all phases of community life. 


Complete cooperation is practised; all 
life is common. Children are reared in 
children’s houses. Everyone who is able 
must work; there is no individual reward 
for labor; each receives what goods and 
services he needs that the kvutza can 
provide. 


In four concluding chapters Mr. Infield 
indicates the type of individual required 
for such communities, outlines functions of 
a resettlement agency, presents a blue- 
print for resettlement communities. In his 
opinion the kvutza is the most practicable 


type. 
FRANCIS J. CORLEY, S.J. 
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COMMUNIST TRADE UNION 
TRICKERY EXPOSED. — By Karl 
Baarslag. Argus Publishing Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1947, 44 pp. 50c. 


Today Communism replaces the weather 
—everyone talks of it but no one does 
anything about it. Karl Baarslag grew 
disgusted with such passivity, compiled a 
detailed handbook of Red tricks and finally 
published it at his own expense. He is a 
radio operator who saw the unionization of 
his fellow operators sabotaged by Commies. 


Carefully checked by experts and former 
Commies, this authentic manual lists trick 
after trick with an explanation and a sug- 
gested counteraction. “Diamond seating,” 
“amalgam,” “smear,” “unity,” “doubling in 
brass,” blackmail and other devices and 
practices here undergo careful examina- 
tion. Baarslag astutely quotes Lenin and 
Dmitroff to show the true objective of 
Communism. He gives a promising bib- 
liography. 


This booklet is a ““must’’ for students of 
labor schools, writers and editors, union 
officials and rank-and-filers, sociology in- 
structors and anyone who is sincerely in- 
terested in the state of the unions. It 
received high praise from Paul Weber of 
The Wage Earner. 

R. BERNARD, S.J. 
St. Mary's College 


THE GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
WAGE, An Annotated Biblography of 
Source Material.—By Juliet C. Vraden- 
burg. Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, Calif., n.d., vi, 101 pp. 
$1.50. 


This annotated bibliography lists printed 
material on the guaranteed annual wage 
and annual wage systems actually in force. 
Magazine articles, pamphlets and books 
are listed in a single alphabetical series 
by title of magazine for articles, by author 
for books and by publisher for intermedi- 
ate studies. 


The annotations are sometimes quota- 
tions which explain the work listed, some- 
times comments by the bibliography's edi- 
tor. In addition to the main bibliographical 
list, which contains studies printed between 
1930 and May, 1946, there is a supple- 
mentary list bringing the bibliography up 
2:10 


to December, 1946. Author, company and 
subject indices make the list more useful. 


While information is given about several 
studies not yet in print when the biblio- 
graphy was completed (such as the Lati- 
mer report, Professor Snider's and Dr. 
Kaplan's studies), the references could not, 
of course, be complete. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT PLAN: 
Its Spread and Acceptance, A Selected 
Bibliography with Interpretative Com- 
ments. — Compiled by James Dahir. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1947, pp. 91. $1.00. 


The neighborhood has almost disap- 
peared as a basic unit in American society 
and as an influence upon American life. 
The amorphous growth of cities, the mobil- 
ity of residents, increased facilities for 
transportation have tended to blur neigh- 
borhood lines, except for ghettos and ex- 
clusive areas. 


Mr. Dahir's selection of titles constitutes 
a survey of the problem raised by the 
modern city and of the solution offered by 
those who would rebuild cities in neighbor- 
hood units. Surrounded by arterial roads, 
the unit would have no through streets. 
Shops and apartment houses would be on 
the perifery. Within would be homes, and 
at the center the community buildings: 
church and _ school. 


The 229 titles listed in the booklet, to- 
gether with the comments upon them, 
constitute a survey of neighborhood plan- 


ning and of experiments already made here _ 


and abroad. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 232) 


schools. The penalty for violation of this 
is loss of school charter. It is therefore 
impossible for us to admit Negro students 
if we wish to conduct a school at all. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, ..." 
May I voice the hope of many here that 
SOCIAL ORDER will be able to continue its 
appearance at least every two months. 
There surely is a very definite need for it. 
Francis K. Dro et, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
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The ANSWER 
to Social Problems of Today 


Up-to-the-minute topics... 
discussed by experts 
THE ATOM BOMB MEANS 
WE MUST HAVE PEACE 
by Robert A. Grahan, S. J. 


Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. 10c 


THE ETHICS OF 
COMMERCIAL FARMING 


by Anthony J. Adams, S. J. 


Dangers of assembly-line farming forecast 
and solutions offered, 10c 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
by Francis J. Corley, S. J. 


Forty-five nations help families financially 
in raising children. Proposals for the U. S. 
25¢ 


ARE OUR RURAL 
AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 


An ISO Forum 
Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 20c 

THE DOCTOR LOOKS 

AT THE LARGE FAMILY 


by Duff S. Allen, M. D. 
as told to Leo P. Wobido, S. J. 


Scientific medical advice on family problems. 
25c 
REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS 
An ISO Forum 


Nineteen national authorities offer best solu- 
tions to a No. 1 city problem. 20c 


Group price for all six (including postage) — $1.00 


Order now (singly or at group rate) for 


STUDY CLUBS 
INTEREST GROUPS 
CHURCH OR SCHOOL PAMPHLET RACK 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
3115 SOUTH GRAND BOULEVARD 
SAINT LOUIS 18, MO. 


Facts 
on the Taft-Hartley Act 


Father Brown, 
National Director of ISO, 


writes an explanation of the entire Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947, the most important labor law since the Wagner Act: 


The Impact of the New Labor Law on Labor-Management 
Relations. 


This book, organized in questions and answers, will help you to under- 
stand every article of this extremely important law. Here is the ideal 
text for a Labor School class on the new law. 


Father Brown's exposition is a balanced, clear analysis of a contro- 
versial law. This authoritative study must be read by all who want to 
understand the Taft-Hartley Act. 


“Your book is one of the finest services to the industrial relations field that 
I have examined. Congratulations on a splendid piece of work.” 


Fred M. Karches, Director of Operations, 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis 


“We feel that Father Brown has brought legal language down fo earth in 
words that our people can readily understand and t hereby avoid costly 
mistakes.” 
St. Louis Central Trades and Labor Union 
John I. Rollings, Exec. Secy. d 


Leo Cyril Brown, S.J. 
The Impact of the New Labor Law on 
Labor-Management Relations : 


114 pages, $1.50 ; 


Low ch 4) Copled vt save ee 
5 copies 4... 6 bs ..6eu ee 
ba. 25, COnlen hho Paw og 
26» “50 copied. fen) 1c Ba 
Sle! 100: copies \ "5 va, eee 
101— 500 copies . . .. 
501—1000 copies Lane 
Over 1000 copies . - 
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Order from 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
SAINT LOUIS 3, MISSOURI é 


